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I does the bulldogging stunt and saves the fair heroine from an awful death— (page 14) 
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FILLING IN THE CRACKS 


Story and Illustrations 


By Witt JAMEs 


BRONC kicking me in the jaw is what started me to 
A peetine for a altogether different country than what 

I'd been used to, and away to where there’s more 
folks and specialists, jaw-bone specialists mostly. 


A kick is something you can’t always dodge, wether 
it be from a human or a horse. And this brone maybe 
meant no harm and was only acting according to his 
instinct towards the human, but anyway I underestimated 
his reach by an inch, with the result that the boys had to 
straighten me up and lay me in the shade of the chuck 
wagon to recuperate some. 

A few days of shade, soft grub, and pain and I’m try- 
ing to think of some place to go where I can get my 
grinders tended to, when one of the boys suggests Los 
Angeles, remarking that he knows one hombre on the 
outskirts of that town who could sure fix me up good as 
new. 

That sounded kind of promising, besides I wanted to 
see Los Angeles. I thinks it over careful for a day or so 
and finally decides to head that direction, I asks for my 
wages with a few months in advance throwed in, sells 
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my two saddle horses that was laying around at the home 
ranch, and with the few hundred dollars in my pocket | 
hits for the nearest railroad and buys me a yard of ticket 
for Los Angeles, two thousand miles to the south and west. 


I’m getting good and tired of soft grub by the time I 
see the smoke of that town and I don’t lose no time hunting 
up the specialist and putting him to work. He tells me 
after looking things over that it’d take a couple of months 
to fix me up; and when [ steps out and looks around, | 
wonders what I’m going to do with all the spare time I'll 
have. 


I runs across a saddle shop where I fingers saddle 
leather, looks over the silver-mounted bits and spurs and 
wishing all the time I was a millionaire, then sashays out 
the beach where they all tell me it’s the place to go to have 
a good time and see the sights; but it didn’t interest me 
none and after going over there every day, covering twenty 
miles of beach country and not seeing what I calls a good 
time or sights, the time and days are dragging along 
mighty slow. 

I’m there about a week and getting awful homesick 
for the range, when, roaming around one day I gets the 
real surprise of my life and runs across a altogether differ- 
ent atmosphere, the likes of which sure set me blinking 
and staring. A cow town it was; and right here at the 
edge of the tall stone and brick buildings of Los Angeles, 
instead of automobiles was buckboards, ponies was tied 
here and there, and cowboys, the same I’d seen up in 
the Montana town I’d just left was sticking around and 
taking it easy. 

It was sure good for sore eyes, and I even forgot about 
my bum jaw. I parades around and takes in the best 
sights I’d seen for quite a spell, and when I turns a corner 
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and comes face to face with two real pretty cowgirls I 
come near giving myself away and saying, “Aw.” 

I goes on a little further and doubles back on my 
tracks, for I sure didn’t want to lose the whereabouts of 
that spot that really belonged up in Montana or Wyoming 
somewhere. I passes corrals full of horses and long- 
horned Mexico cattle. There’s stage coaches and prairie 
schooners by the stables and in the shade of them was the 
old-time Cherokee and Sioux bucks and squaws all in war 
feathers and paint. 


Daggone it, the whole kaboodle sure looked mighty 
good to me, and when a little later I struts by the saloon 
and hears a argument between a “dally” and a “tie” man 
I begins to feel right at home. One of the boys arguing 
has his back turned, and that back looked familiar to me 
and his voice I’d heard before somewhere. The argument 
goes un good-natured and I’m listening at the same time 
trying to place just where I'd seen that back and heard that 
voice. It all comes to me of a sudden just as he moves his 
arm to illustrate his point in the argument, for I'd often 
seen that arm in the same motion at throwing the rope. 


“What the hell do you know about a tied rope, Sam?” 
I asks, breaking in on the confab. I’m grinning at him 
when he turns around to see who’s making all the noise 
and I see he don’t recognize me in my store clothes; I 
waits a while then I says, “Remember the Z-X and 
Slivers?” That was enough, and Sam Long just busts 
hisself getting down off the saloon steps over to me. I 
missed my appointment with the Doc that day. 

I finds while I’m getting introduced to the boys around 
that this little cow territory I’d run into was called Eden- 
dale, that it was the place where all the moving picture 
producers got their men when they wanted real cowboys 
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for Western pictures, there was studios right close and 
Hollywood or Universal City was a short ride on horse. 
back, the boys was kept busy most of the time and when 
they wasn’t, they'd be practicing up on bronc riding, steer 
riding, steer roping, or bulldogging and getting in shape 
to compete in rodeos wherever they was held; they was 
professional contest hands and mighty hard to beat. 


There was plenty of stock to practice on, and amongst 
that stock was anything a picture director could call for 
and any amount from the meanest bucking horse down to 
the bob-tailed roach-maned english thoroughbred, all was 
used in pictures along with the boys and none had a chance 
to get rusty. 

I’m told a lot about the inside of the picture game and 
I’m all interested, then Sam suggests that I join the crowd, 
“vou just got to” he says “and with that face you got 
there’s all the chances of you being a leading man, if any 
time a good horse-thief character is wanted.” 


Anyway I sticks around for a spell and one day comes 
news that a big “western” is going to be filmed, they'd 
need a hundred riders and most all the bucking stock and 
steers around Edendale besides a hundred saddle horses. 
Before I know it, Sam has my name on the list and I’m 
one of the extras at five dollars a day for a month steady— 
you can bet your boots I didn’t kick, for I couldn’t found 
a better way to make my expenses, besides being with my 
own breed of folks was a plenty to keep me agreeable. 


‘‘Six-guns and Fiddles” was the starting name of this 
picture where I introduces myself to the screen, it was 
supposed to’ve been of the days when most everybody wore 
red flannel shirts and was overweighed about twenty 
pounds with guns and ammunition. Us boys had to mash 
down the crown of our hats to make ’em match up with 
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I'm lined up alongside the leading man, sized up one side and down the other 
and then I’m asked if I can ride—(page 8) 

them times and a few was picked out of the crowd to wear 

full beards, about that time Sam and I was missing and 

didn’t show up till everything was safe. 

A “Fiesta” was pulled off, and afterwards us boys 
was called on to do our bit on bucking horses, steer roping 
and the like. There was no rehearsing on our stuff and 
the director was tickled the way we went at it. 

Then, I gets a vision of the leading man strutting in 
the arena, I’d seen him on the screen many a time and 
thinks to myself “‘here’s where I’m going to see some 
bronc riding that'll make our efforts look sick.” The 
director is walking along with him and heads over to us 
fellers setting by the chute, they both give us the once 
over, and I’m wondering what for when that same director 
crooks his finger at me asking me to come over. 
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I’m lined up alongside the leading man, sized up one 
side and down the other and then I’m asked if I can ride— 
I’m thinking maybe I was picked on to show the world what 
a bum cowboy I am compared to that leading man and 
I’m not hankering for such, so I says “I can ride, some.” 

Then the director comes back at me with “aren’t you 
the fellow that rode that Graeagle bucking horse a while 
ago?” and I says “yes”—**Well then you'll do fine” he 
says walking away and telling me to come along. 

I tags along doing some tall wondering till we get to 
a big car on the edge of the grounds, and there I’m told 
I'd get five dollars extra if I’d ride another bucking horse 
like I did Graeagle and wear the leading man’s clothes, 
“and if you can get your horse in front of the camera and 
pull him over backwards when I give you the sign, I'll 
give you twenty dollars more” says the director. 

I begins to see light as I accept the terms, I’m all dolled 
up and prances out following the director to where a big 
brown horse is snubbed and blind-folded, the camera is 
off a ways and ready for action and I’m to start from there, 
saddling the brown, mounting him and do my bestest to 
follow the instructions. 

I’m warned not to let the camera see my face any more 
than I can help and I keeps that in mind as I pulls off the 
blind, let out a war whoop and begins fanning said bronc. 

The show is on, the camera is grinding and the bronc 
is a-bawling, tearing up the earth and scattering himself 
all over creation and universe, I’m fanning him, and every 
time the horse faces the camera I covers my face with my 
hat, at the same time making it look natural as I can and 
in fanning motion. 

Then the director gives me the sign and when my 
chance comes I sets down on the rein and pulls that horse 
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over backwards as pretty as you please. Down we come, 
all in a heap but [ took care to see that I was in the clear 
and when the bronc starts up again I’m right in the middle 
of him, and finishes the grandstand ride in good style. 


The director acts mighty pleased the way I done it 
and tells me that I couldn’t done better if I tried, which 
after thinking it over means a whole lot. Then the lead- 
ing man steps up, does a heap of congratulating and wants 
to give me an extra twenty dollar bill for the good work, 
as he put it. 

But some way I’m disappointed in him, and [ tells 
my feelings to Sam, “from seeing him in the picture” | 
says “I thought this hombre was a top ‘ranahan,’ a he 
wolf on a horse and it sure gets me deep to learn that he 
couldn’t ride in a box car with both doors shut, and 
couldn’t throw a rope in the ocean, if he was in the middle 
of it in a rowboat, he admits that himself and still they 
keep on fooling the people to thinking he’s a real cow- 
boy.” 

“Now wait a minute” Sam says “‘you’re pawing at the 
hackamore without knowing what’s hurting you, stick 
around for a spell and I can talk to you better about it, but 
for the time being, let me tell you that this leading man 
is getting a thousand to your thirty dollars a week, that if 
he was to get hurt the whole company would be held up 
till he recuperated, the picture would he delayed, his 
wages would have to be paid along with others, and the 
bed rock of it is that his contract reads where he’s not to 
take any chances on anything dangerous and where he 
can be ‘doubled.’ ” 

““What’s more” Sam goes on “he’s got talent, he can 
act and people want to see him for that most, they’re not 
worried much wether he’s a real cowboy or not so long as 
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Then the director gives me the sign and when my chance comes I sets down 
on the rein and pulls that horse over backwards— (page 8) 


he can roll his eyes right and at the right time. Put 
yourself in his place and try to act, how far would you 
get and how much would you be drawing from the 
company ?’—your expression is just the same wether you re 
eating a plate of ‘frijoles’ or riding a bronc, fact is you 
ain’t got no such thing as expression and far as you'd get 
is what you done today or as I said before, if a good horse- 
thief character is wanted you might shine there.” 


“Hold on there Sam” I manages to squeeze in between 
breaths. “I think I understand, and before we go any 
further on this subject I'll wait and do as you say, I'll 
stick around for a spell and when I get enough information 
to start another argument I’ll get you over to one side and 
have it out with you.” 
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I walks off, rolls me a cigarette and thinks it all over. 
No doubt Sam was right, but to me it didn’t strike me 
right, that one man should do all the dangerous work and 
have the other feller get all the credit for it, when all he 
did was congratulate after all was over—of course no- 
body cares about the credit much, but there was something 
about it that hit the wrong spot, with me. 


We're working along up in the hills, taking the part 
of outlaws one day and being a posse chasing them same 
outlaws the next day, we’re taking some mighty steep hills 
and coming down off of ’em hell bent for election and the 
leading man is trying to ride with us, but he finally has 
to be doubled again for the reason that he couldn’t stay 
in the lead where he was supposed to be, instead of that 
he’d be so far back that it’d take him a half hour to catch 
up. He’d rode in the cavalry and at chasing foxes but this 
was different. A heap different. 


A few days later the director asks me if I wouldn’t 
double for his leading man again, and jump my horse over 
a twenty foot cliff they'd located for the picture; that set 
me to thinking for quite a while before answering, but I 
finally agrees. 

It had to be done twice being we didn’t fall good 
enough the first time, but I got twice my price and outside 
of a sprained ankie and a skinned elbow felt pretty good. 

I layed around camp for a few days rubbing my ankle 
with liniment and Sam was taking every chance he had to 
come over and pester the life out of me, like one time I 
see him riding up packing a grin a mile long, I knew right 
away he had something good to spring on me, and I got 
ready, “now Slivers” he begins “do you see the difference 
between a man what works with both his feet and hands, 
and another man what works with his head?”—He turns 
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his horse and tries to get away, but one of my boots caught 
up with him and left him serious. 


“Come on Sam” I hollered at him “spring another 
one.” 


Then one morning, the director walks up to me and 
asks when I'll be able to ride again, remarking that he’d 
like to give me a small part in the picture and he begins to 
explain what I’m to do, I’m to be one of the boys what's 
to help the hero round up that bunch of desperate outlaws 
he’s after, we’re to do most everything but rescue the 
heroine, and as the director tells me it’s just something 
extra and of his own thinking to give the picture more 
punch. 

“Td like to have you do a little bulldogging too” he 
says “and maybe some more wild horse stuff, if we can 
chip it in along the story.” 

I finds that Sam is in the outlaw gang we're supposed 
to corral, and something hatches up in my mind that’s too 
good to leave go, wether it makes a hit or I get fired off 
the lot for it, anyway, I’m not worried. 

We’re chasing Sam and his crowd of horse thieves all 
over the country, over hills and across washouts for a 
whole day, and when the last close-up of the chase comes 
along I begins to get ready. So far, we'd been doing 
nothing but chasing and swapping shots and when this 
time the director hollers “get ready’°—“‘cam-e-r-a”’ instead 
of getting out my six-gun as I was expected to do I uncoils 
my rope, builds me a loop and away I go. 

Sam is way ahead with his bunch of desperadoes, but 
in this last shot we’re supposed to corner ’em, and we 
sure do. I passes ’em all like they was standing still and 
heads for one certain party who’s supposed to be the only 
one getting away (according to the story) but I’m out 
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to spoil his plans, I shakes out my loop and spreads it 
right around that hombre’s middle, jerks him off his horse 
right where the camera can get it all and at close range. 

Sam is real surprised,—I’m off my horse before he 
can come out of it, and moving picture style I lets him 
stare into the business end of my six-shooter. He’s staring 
alright, and wondering what’s up, but I keep up my acting 
and real sarcastic, at the same time having a hard time to 
keep from laughing I tells him that he sure makes a dandy 
character of a horse thief. 

About that time, the director who’s doing a heap of 
wondering and staring himself had let the camera grind, 
and when he comes to himself orders the camera man to 
cut.” 

I’m feeling kinda foolish and expects to get fired right 
there, then I sneaks a peek at the director again who’s 
looking at the ground like he was going to bore a hole 
thru it, and somehow by the way he’s thinking and trying 
to grin a little I have hopes. 

In the meantime Sam’d shook off the dust he'd 
gathered, turns on me real vicious and asks what the hell 
I'm trying to pull off. “Nothing much you jughead” I 
answers “just trying to even scores on the bright remarks 
you passed off and on, I was real easy with you” I goes 
on “I could of drug you all over these hills if I wanted to.” 

Sam thinks it over for a spell, and pretty soon he be- 
gins to see light and says “‘all right Slivers, we’re even now 
and let’s stay that way.” 

The director picks up the magaphone and hollers “get 
ready folks, we'll take this last scene over again, and every- 
body do as directed please,” that last was meant for me I 
know, and when I looks over his way to make sure, he gives 
me the wink like as to say he’d forgive me this time. 


ad 
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I'd been over to see the dentist pretty regular, my 
appointments was changed for evenings, and I was getting 
in fair shape to be able to laugh again without hiding my 
face with my fist. I was glad of it cause I didn’t want to 
get to work on the little part the director gave and run 
chances of showing a toothless grin. 


I played some pony express, a few close-ups by my 
lonesome and others with the leading man showing where 
I’m delivering some important papers, then again where 
my horse breaks a leg in a badger hole and how I catches 
me a wild horse as he comes in to water, saddles him when 
he’s down, gets on and proceeds, riding a bucking streak 
of greased lightning and delivers the important message 
at the other end. 


I does the bulldogging stunt and saves the fair heroine 
from an awful death, but in this one I’m wearing the lead- 
ing man’s clothes and I’m congratulated again, but I wasn’t 
the only one to be congratulated and wearing such clothes 
as the leading man’s, there was two other boys (ham 
actors ) called on to double for him, one to rescue a dummy 
supposed to be the heroine and come down on the outside 
of a twenty story building, I thought it was a pretty ticklish 
job myself, and I couldn’t blame the leading man much if 
he was glad to be out of it. The other boy done a high 
dive, about fifty feet into the ocean to rescue that very 
same heroine once more, and I didn’t want that job either, 
diving or coming down off tall buildings was plum out 
of my line, and I didn’t hanker for it, none at all. 


Well, the picture went on, we corralled all the out- 
laws, Sam with ’em and put ’em all in jail,—the heroine 
was rescued once again out of the clutches of a villain and 
she decides to marry the hero. 
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Another big fiesta was pulled off and everybody was 
having a great time, and celebrating on the good work of 
ridding the country of desperadoes (who all was enjoying 
themselves right with us and dressed for the occasion as 
we were), the leading man and lady was married right 
there and that ended the stirring photoplay of “Six-guns 
and Fiddles.” 


It took five weeks to grind that picture, and on the last 
day when everything is being took off the sets and put 
away in the “prop” rooms, the director gets me over to 
one side and tells me about the time I roped Sam and drug 
him off his horse, “‘that was the best piece of work I ever 
looked at” he says “‘and when I saw it in the projection 
room, I found it so much better than plain acting that I’m 
going to try and make it fit in the story somehow, the 
expression on Sam was great, he wasn’t expecting that and 
he sure registered surprise without trying, which makes it 
good. And you,” he says, “sure looked as though you 
meant it.”” 

He winds up by telling me to be sure and be around 
when he starts on his next western. 


The rainy season was with us and the cameras wasn’t 
being used much, I’d been laying around for near three 
weeks when the weather shows signs of clearing and I 
gets some work from another company. Sam and me and 
a few other cowboys went and rode for a few days in a 
steeplechase as jockeys, and we sure put “er on wild, 
every horse had a fall and some two, four riders went to the 
hospital for a while, and one of ’em doubling for the lead- 
ing lady who according to the story was supposed to win 
the race got the worst of it and stepped on a whole lot, 
but that was in the story and that horse was supposed to 
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fall, he only “pulled” and throwed him when he was told 
to. It was exciting alright and the leading lady thought 
it was grand, till she found out how badly hurt the rider 
was. 


But none of the boys kicked, they took their own 
chances and accepted the consequences the way they was 
dealt, and the rest of us boys what was still altogether 
kept on riding the postage stamp saddles, and putting our 
horses over the hurdles and water holes the same as before 
till our work was thru. 


It started to cloud up and rain again, and kept up a 
steady fog and drizzle day after day, the movie folks stayed 
inside with the camera, and us boys hung around the 
stables and tried to pass the time away the best we could. 
We was mighty glad when the weather cleared up again 
and most tickled to death when we hears that one of the 
big companies was going to start in on a seven reeler wes- 
tern drama. 

We all hung around the phone at the stable like a 
bunch of ants, waiting to hear the good words of “get 
ready ’—finally it comes. They’d need a hundred riders 
to make up as the early days man on horseback, such as 
the injun fighter and scout in buckskin, trappers and 
spaniards, and two hundred injuns with teepees, ponies 
and squaws all in full war paint. They'd also want twenty 
prairie schooners all fixed up with ox teams, some with 
mules or horses, along with about a hundred head of loose 
stock, mostly cattlke—could we fix °em up?—“We sure 
can” Curly Jones answers “and if you need any hogs or 
geese and chickens and goats and burros and—” but about 
that time the receiver at the other end was hung up and 
Curly turns around to tell us “get ready boys, and tell 
the other fellers down the line to sashay right over here if 
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they want to get to work on this one, it'll mean about six 
weeks and maybe more.” 

Well, we’re ready in no time and stringing out on loca- 
tion a few miles out in the hills, it sure made some outfit, 
and you wouldn’t think the way all of us boys was mixing 
with the injuns and kidding along that soon there’d be a 
terrible fight between them reds and us whites,—well, 
there was and we was all massacreed, all but a litle orphant 
what was hid in the blankets that the fire didn’t get,-—and 
there was the story. 

There was a heap of acting in that picture, a few run- 
ning fights and the burning of a frontier town. Us boys 
was used mostly to fill in the cracks in the background, 
making things look natural, outside of that we didn’t 
figger much. 

It got monotonous, that is for me anyway cause I was 
one of the bunch what was entirely willing to let the other 
feller “hog the foreground.” 


We'd been at it near six weeks and the picture wasn’t 
over half done, the rain and fog kept a driving us in every 
once in a while and there was a lot of time lost on that 
account. And every time we'd come out again I'd keep 
a noticing how nice and green the country was getting to 
be, that old phony, petrified looking grass that covered 
the hills when I first come had disappeared and instead of 
it there was great long stems of that green new grass. 

But it all looked too pretty to suit me, and gave me the 
feeling that here was a country the likes of which you’d 
find after crossing the Great Divide and your boots was 
pulled off for the last time. 

April come along, and I was finding myself doing a lot 
of dreaming, picturing in my mind just how that country 
to the north and east would look at this perticular time, I 
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could kind of see the snow most all melted away leaving the 
big patches of green where little white faced calves are 
sunning themselves and everything all quiet. The boys 
back there would be getting ready for the spring round up 
soon and running in the remudas. 


Daggone it, I was getting homesick, and when one day 
a letter is handed out to me and I reads the few words it 
said, I know right away I’m going and poco tiempo. 

A little bunch of green buffalo grass was in the letter 
and that alone was enough, the few words only made me 
act all the quicker saying “come and get it or [ll throw it 
out” (meaning the cook’s holler to grub pile) and, “‘we’ll 
be pulling out soon for the spring works, will you be with 
us?’’ It was signed by Tom Rawlins, cow foreman of the 
“circle dot.” 

Would I be with ’°em?—I sure would, or else break 
my neck trying. I showed the letter to Sam, and it pretty 
near got him too, for awhile, but he’d been in the picture 
game too long to quit so sudden and after thinking it over 
decides to stick it out for a spell longer, “I don’t think 
I'd be much good on the range any more” he tells me “but 
I hate to see you go, Slivers, ‘cause you're the only one 
around here I like to argue with,—anyway, I think you'll 
be back again soon and I'll try to stick around till you do.” 

“All right Sam”’ I says “but don’t stand on your head 
all that time, will you?” 

My bridle teeth and grinders being all fixed up and 
good as new, I feel pretty good as I pack up and grabs the 
first train going out, and the next morning when I wakes 
up, goes out to the rear of the train and sees sage brush 
again I feel considerable better, the sight of the cotton- 
woods and real he-mountains on the way sure made me 
perk up my ears and take a long breath, and the thought 
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Fa 


I shakes out my loop, spreads it right around that hombre’s middle and goes 
the other way. (page 13) 


of just living and knowing just where I was headed was a 
plenty to keep me more than contented. 

As the train traveled on I'd find myself wondering 
how them broncs I’d started to break last spring was going 
to pan out this year, how many of the boys I know will be 
back to join the outfit and how the stock pulled thru the 
winter. 

I figgered it kind of queer that it didn’t bother me to 
leave the movie game and the good folks I’d met there, 
but I layed it to the fact I wasn’t cut out to be a actor any- 
way. I’d found it easier living there in a way and more 
fun than we’d have on the range, but I didn’t get no satis- 
faction out of that and got to hankering for something more 
real and what I was raised to doing. 


I wanted to stand night-guard again with the snow or 
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sleet flying by, and hear the range critter’s beller without 
the camera being near,—I wanted the real thing. 


And the real thing was right there, seemed like wait- 
ing for me when the train stopped at Malta, it was the old 
“circle dot” chuckwagon and the cook who'd just drove 
in to get a few month’s supply of grub to carry the outfit 
thru the round-up. The first thing struck my eye was 
the brand, made with a “running iron” and burned deep 
on the fresh rawhide covering the side jockey box of the 
wagon. 


The sight of the whole layout brought a lot of things 
back to memory, for I'd et many a meal alongside of it 
in all kinds of weather and with many different riders. | 
remembered the time I layed in the shade of that same 
old wagon for a good two months with a busted leg, and 
how Id pester the cook to make us some “‘son-of-a-gun-in- 
the-sack”’ for a change. 


Them happenings was all the real thing, no acting 
about it, and it didn’t get under your hide like the other 
did in time. 


It seemed to me like I’d been gone four years instead 
of months and when I run across some of the boys and 
Tom Rawlins a little while later, I think the way I acted 


made ’em get the hunch that I’d been abused while down | 


in Los Angeles. 


I tells °em of me working in the movies, careful not 
to mention Sam, being I didn’t know how he stood with the 


sheriff here, they was surprised that a common looking | 


hombre like me could get in the movies at all, (I was too 
at first but I didn’t say so) and when they ask me what 
all I done in the line of acting, I says “nothing much, just 
stood out in the background and filled in the cracks.” 
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My string of company horses was turned over to me, 
twelve head of ’em, Tom tells me they hadn’t been rode 
since I left and they sure looked it, all fat as butter and 
full of kinks, and saw where I’d sure have to ride close 
to my saddle if I didn’t want to walk. But I got along 
all right, this was something I was raised at doing and 
knowed how to take. 

I stayed with the outfit all thru the spring and summer, 
we was done with the fall round-up, put the weaners under 
fence and on the way to the shipping point with some of 
the beef herd, three thousand head of fine big three year 
olds,—we are taking ’em slow and letting ’em graze as 
they go. 

The fourth night out, and about half way to the rail- 
road a double guard was put on, six men instead of three, 
and by all indications in the sky which was sure threaten- 
ing I had a hunch that all of us six riders would have our 
hands full long before the time for the next “relief.” 


And my hunch was right, only it come quicker than I 
expected. The stiff wind, rain, lightning, and thunder 
didn’t follow one another as it usually does in such cases, 
they all came together fast and furious and trying to beat 
one another, seemed like. 


And the cattle didn’t fool with preliminaries of milling 
around before starting out, they all got up at once and 
went from there, every single critter as quick as the other 
and moving the same as one, three thousand head of ’em 
and stampeding down the draw,—not a beller was heard 
and we all saw where we sure had to ride. 

Our six-shooters was a smoking and tearing up the 
earth in front of the leaders trying to scare ’em into turning 
and milling and about the time we’d get some control of 
“em a few streaks of chained lightning would crash down 
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on some big boulders in the rear and send ’em a flying to 
little pieces, making the herd worse than ever to handle. 


I'd rode in a few stampedes that was wild, but this one 
was wilder than any Id ever been in before, the steers’d 
been rearin’ to find an excuse to run for a couple of days 
past, and now that they had it was sure making use of the 
chance, and I couldn’t help but think and wonder even 
as I was smoking up the leaders, how much a stampede 
like this, reproduced on the film as I saw it would be worth 
to any moving picture corporation. 

But I had to laugh at the thought of a camera getting 
that stampede as it was even tho I know how good they 
are with that machine. The lightning was playing on the 
steers’ horns, and there was spells when it was light as 
day. It could of been photographed, maybe, but I couldn’t 
picture a camera around taking it all, there was too much 
real life and, somehow it didn’t strike me as tho it'd 
belong on the screen cause the real good of it would be 
lost there, the life of it couldn’t be reproduced. 

The rest of the riders at the camp finally caught up 
with us as we had the herd slowed down some, and with the 
twenty cowboys circling ’em in it wasn’t very long till we 
had ’em milling on one spot, we held ’em there for a while 
and when they’re quieted down a little we starts ’em back 
careful and easy for the “bedground”’ they’d left so sudden. 

The herd stayed spooky all the way into the railroad, 
and the double guard was kept up every night till we got 
’em in the stockyards. We loaded ’em thru the night and 
at daybreak the carloads of beef pulled out headed for 
Chicago. 

We was thru, and after resting up during the day and 
cleaning up towa. ‘ds sundown we was ready to take in the 
sights of what the cow town could offer. 
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The first thing that caught my eye as I steps out of 
the restaurant where I’d been feeding was the electric 
lights decorating and advertising The Palace, moving pic- 
ture theatre, and I strolls over to it just to see what was on. 

I hardly believed my eyes when I saw that the main 
attraction that night was no less or other picture than “‘Six- 
guns and Fiddles.” I near had a fit right there and it was 
all I could do to keep from doing a little stampeding of my 
own. 

I reads all about the daring horsemanship of the lead- 
ing man, and then I thinks a while, and thinking, it comes 
to my mind that it’d be a good idea to get the boys over 
to see it and not say anything about how I acted in that 
perticular picture. 

I remembered the part I had in it as pony express rider 
along with the few close-ups, how I caught that wild horse 
at the water hole and finished my ride. As far as the 
doubling I done for the leading man was concerned I 
thought I’d best keep that to myself, but I was anxious to 
see how I looked when I pulled the horse over backwards, 
and when I jumped the other horse over the cliff or done 
the bull-dogging all in that leading man’s clothes. 


I cornered about ten of the boys, pulled a few out of 
bed and tells ’em that I’m going to treat the whole bunch 
to the show. That sounds kind of tame to a few, but I 
finally hazes ’em in and in plenty of time to all get good 
seats together. 

I wasn’t interested in the comedy that came ahead of 
the picture, but the other boys sure got a laugh out of it. 
As for me I was anxious to see what they’d all think when 
they see me doing my bit on the screen. 

The comedy finally run out, then, daggone the luck, 
they went to showing all about how automobiles was made, 
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and it lasted too long. Finally, and at last I see the familiar 
title flashed on the screen, and right there I changes to a 
better seeing position. 


It started out pretty with the fiesta, I saw myself way 
in the back a couple of times and again when I rode and 
scratched out the gray horse, but I didn’t say anything or 
give myself away by asking the boys if they’d seen me. | 
wanted to wait till they saw plenty more of me and hear 
"em say “by God, there’s Slivers.”” 


The picture went on and come to where I rode the 
brown bucking horse in doubling for the leading man, and 
pulled him over backwards, and I hears remarks such as, 
“that boy can sure ride.” 


I was aching to see that scene where I roped Sam and 
pulled him off his horse, but that wasn’t supposed to 
appear till near the end. Then come to where I jumped 
the horse over the cliff, and later on, the bulldogging 
which all drawed something good. 


I kept a waiting and waiting for my little part to come 
along, but the picture went on, and before I know it comes 
to the last fiesta and the end, / was left, and entirely cut 
oul. 


I remember Sam telling me one time that they sure do 
plenty of that in the cutting rooms, and that sometimes 
they do it just so there wont be nothing going on in the 
picture that'll draw the people's attention away from the 
hero. Anyway it seemed to me like they should of left 
some of it. Why in hell did they waste all that film 
on me if they wasn’t going to use it, then I happened to 
think, and wonder; Was there any film in that camera 
when they used it on me so free? 


Or was they doing that just to encourage me, and make 
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me break my fool neck doing stunts doubling for that 
daggoned pink leading man. 

I wasn’t saying much when I walked out, but I still 
could hear the boys talk about the good stuff that leading 
man pulled off. Then one of ’em turns towards me and 
asks if I'd met him while I was in the pictures. 

‘‘He’s sure a wampus-cat on a horse”’ he says “and the 
way he pulled that pony over backwards and got up with 
him, you could sure tell that he’s been there before and 
plenty of times, I'll bet that boy is a real cowhand off the 
hills, ain’t I right Slivers?”’ 

“Yes” I answers “some.” 

I’m doing a heap of thinking, and then it comes to 
me that I’d like to see Sam again, I'd like to get him over 
to one side and resume that argument with him about the 
leading man and them what doubles for him. 








CLIFF MEETING 


By Conrap AIKEN 


M”™ on the western cliff, where the short grass 
Blew on the sea-rock edge, with crowded sea-pinks 
And heather, she and I stood face to face, 
Strangers, and stared. What’s in a face or eye 
That gives its secret, when the moment comes, 
For nothing, less than nothing? We but looked, 
Looked once, looked hard, looked deep; the sea-wind 
spared 

The blue still waters of her soul; far down 
I saw the ghost I loved. Did she see also, 
In my wan eyes, a depth and a swimming ghost? 
Tranced so at cliff’s edge, stood and stared; then laughed; 
Then sat together in chilly sunlight, watching 
The moving brows of foam come round the headland, 
And rabbits daring the cliff. 

Her hand, in grass— 
(A sea-pink nodded betwixt thumb and finger) 
I touched and lifted; she but smiled. Her arm 
I scratched with a tiny fork of heather, drawing 
A pair of furrows from elbow down to wrist, 
White and sharp; she smiled at first, then frowned. 
Her mouth, which said no word and gave no name, 
I kissed; and as I kissed it, with eyes open, 
I saw the sea-pink, caught ’twixt thumb and finger, 
Plucked up unmercifully. 

The sun went down 

Between two waves; and as it went, she rose, 
Shaking her dress. To-morrow (so she said) 
Here by the cliff’s edge we might meet again. 
What’s in a face or eye that gives its secret 
So lightly, when the moment comes? She saw 
Weariness in me, love gone down like the sun, 
The fleet ghost gone; and as she saw, she drooped. 
Beauty waned out of her; the light drained out 
From her deep eyes; pathetic seemed she; I 
Discomfited, leering upon her, grieved 


That I had thought I loved her. So she went: 
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Miserable, small, and fragile, down to darkness. 
I watched her go, thinking it strange that she— 
Meager, pathetic—should have captured me. 


And on the morrow, when she did not come, 
There by the cliff’s edge, staked, I found a letter 
Mystic, insoluble, with few words written, 
Saying— (and it was strange and like a dream, 
For as I read, the words seemed only marks 

Of bird-claws in the sand—) that she was gone 
Down to the village, darkness, gone forever; 

But left this bird for me, that I might know— 
What I should know. And in the short grass lay, 
There with the sea-pinks, a blue cormorant, 
White eyelids closed, and dying. Her | lifted 
Between my hands, and laid against my breast, 
Striving to warm her heart. The bird was starved; 
The eyes drooped open, and the livid beak 
Opened a little; and I gave my hands 

To her to eat, having no other food; 

Thrusting a finger in the beak, that she 

Might eat my flesh and live. But she was dying, 
And could not move the purple beak, falling 
Against my hand inert; and then I thought 
That, seeking to make her eat, I did but hasten 
Her death. And in a moment, then, she died. 


Along the cliff I walked, taking the bird, 
Holding it in my hands. What had she meant, 
In leaving this blue cormorant for me? 
Was she not coming? Everywhere I looked, 
By rock and tree, in coigns of heather, even 
Down where the moving brows of foam came in. 
Nowhere—nowhere. The sun went west behind 
Two waves. It was the hour of parting. Would 
She come not now for that? 

The darkness gathered. 
The sea-pinks lost their color. And I walked 
Along the cliff’s edge, losing all power of thought, 
Taking the cormorant into the dark with me. 








WHITMAN’S EMBRYONIC VERSE 


By Emory HoLioway 


HE pre-natal growth of Leaves of Grass grows 
clearer all the while. Since publishing in The 


American Mercury the Lion MS. notebook a few 
months ago I have come across another, probably still 
earlier, in the large and valuable collection of Whitmani- 
ana, owned by Mr. Henry Goldsmith, of New York. This is 
extremely interesting, not only because of its length and 
because of the fact that it contains the germ of a number 
of later poems, but because it makes it possible for us now 
to see the same poem evolving through three or four stages 
of growth. All the other early notebooks were miscel- 
laneous collections of poems, poem outlines, or plans 
for poems. But this whole notebook—what has not been 
cut out—is devoted to a single poem of the catalogue type 
called “Pictures.” On the title page Whitman has in- 
structed himself to “‘break all this into several Pictures;” 
and this he did, scattering passages from it widely through 
his editions from 1855 to 1881. But originally it was an 
attempt at a poem like “Faces” or “Salut au Monde,” the 
simplest poem structure he employed and one to be found 
most frequently in his earlier editions. The faded ink and 
the stained pages indicate the extreme age of the manu- 
script; but the date is determined by passages that were 
to be used in the 1855 edition, and one passage which is 
practically identical with a line in Manuscript Notebook 
4A (1854), and by another which seems to have come 
between Manuscript Notebooks 1 and 2 (1848-50, say). 
A number of passages have been cut from the book for 
use elsewhere, some of which perhaps found their way into 
Dr. Bucke’s “Notes and Fragments.” A good many emen- 
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dations have been made in pencil at one time or another; 
but in quoting the manuscript I shall usually give the pas- 
sage as emended, preserving the original draft only when 
peculiarly significant, and then in brackets. 


The original idea of this poem goes back to a scrap of 
manuscript left to Dr. Bucke: 


Poem of Pictures. Each verse presenting a picture of 
some characteristic scene, event, group or personage—old 
or new, other countries or our own country. Picture of one 
of the Greek games—wrestling, or the chariot race, or run- 
ning.. Spanish bull fight. 


Another hint of the poem, now in rhythmical lines, is also 
. : 9 66NT 7) 
preserved in Bucke’s “Notes: 


O Walt Whitman, show us some pictures; 

America always Pictorial! And you Walt Whitman to 
name them 

Yes, in a little house I keep suspended many pictures—it 
is not a fixed house. 

It is round—Behold! it has room for America, north and 
south, seaboard and inland, persons..... 


Concerning this Dr. Bucke notes that it “belongs about 
1880.” No doubt the reason for his thinking so was the 
fact that it was not till the 1881 edition that Whitman 
published his little poem, “My Picture-Gallery:” 


In a little house keep 1 pictures suspended, it is not a fix’d 
house, 

It is round, it is only a few inches from one side to the 
other; 

Yet behold, it has room for all the shows of the world, all 
memories! 

Here the tableaus of life, and here the groupings of death; 

Here, do you know this? this is cicerone himself, 

With finger rais’d he points to the prodigal pictures. 
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But Dr. Bucke was in error, for these lines, in somewhat 
cruder form, are to be found in the original manuscript I 
am now about to reproduce, a manuscript which certainly 


belongs before 1855, and probably about 1850. 
PICTURES 


In a little house pictures I keep, 

Many pictures hang suspended— 

It is not a fixed house, 

It is round—it is but a few inches from one side of it to 
the other side, 

But behold! it has room enough— in it, hundreds and 
thousands, all the varieties; 

Here! do you know this? this is cicerone himself; 

And here, see you, my own States—and here the world it- 
self rolling [bowling] through the air; 

And there, on the walls hanging, portraits of women and 
men, carefully kept, 

This is the portrait of my dear mother—and this of my 
father—and these of my brothers and sisters; 

This, (I name everything as it comes,) This is a beautiful 
statue, long lost, dark buried, but never destroyed— 
now found by me, and restored to the light; 


K * *K * * 


There five men, a group of sworn friends, stalwart, 
bearded, determined, work their way together through 
all the troubles and impediments of the world; 

[And that is a magical wondrous mirror—long it lay 
clouded, but the cloud has pass’d away, 

It is now a clean and bright mirror—it will show you all 
you can conceive of, all you wish to behold; ] 

And that is a picture intended for Death—it is very beauti- 
ful—(what else is so beautiful as Death?) 


x * * * x 
There is represented the Day, full of effulgence—full of 


seminal lust and love—full of action, life, strength, 
aspiration, 
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And there the Night, with mystic beauty, full of love also, 
and full of greater life,—the Night, showing where the 
stars are; 

There is a picture of Adam in Paradise—side by side with 
him Eve, (the Earth’s bride and the Earth’s bride- 
groom; ) 

There is an old Egyptian temple—and again, a Greek 
temple, of white marble; 

There are Hebrew prophets chanting, rapt, extatic—and 
here is Homer; 

Here is one singing canticles in an unknown tongue, before 
the Sanskrit was, 

And here a Hindu sage, with his recitative in Sanskrit; 

And here the divine Christ expounds eternal truths—ex- 
pounds the Soul, 

And here he appears en-route to Calvary, bearing the cross 
—See you, the blood and sweat streaming down his 
face, his neck;* 

And here, behold, a picture of once imperial Rome, full of 
palaces—full of masterful warriors; 

And here, the questioner, the Athenian of the classical time 
—Socrates, in the market-place, 

[O divine tongue! I too grow silent under your elenchus, | 

O you with bare feet, and bulging belly! I saunter along, 
following you, and obediently listen ;** 

And here Athens itself—it is a clear forenoon, 

Young men, pupils, collect in the gardens of a favorite mas- 
ter, waiting for him, 


*This passage became, in “Salut au Monde” (1856) : 


I hear the Hebrew reading his records and psalms, 

I hear the rhythmic myths of the Greeks, and the strong legends of the Romans, 

I hear the tale of the divine life and bloody death of the beautiful God the Christ, 

I hear the Hindoo teaching his favorite pupil the loves, wars, adages, transmitted 
safely to this day from poets who wrote three thousand years ago. 


**In 1885 Whitman wrote of himself, over a pseudonym, “I know an old 
book-stand man who always speaks of him as Socrates. But in one respect the 
likeness is entirely deficient. Whitman never argues, disputes, or holds or invites 
a cross-questioning bout with any human being.” In the days of his youthful 
reformatory fervor, however, he did make use of the Socratic method in argument, 
and doubtless his mystical trances were similar to the Greek philosopher’s posses- 
sion by his daemon. 
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Some, crowded in groups, listen to the harrangues or argu- 
ments of the elder ones, 

Elsewhere, single figures, undisturbed by the buzz around 
them, lean against pillars, or within recesses, meditat- 
ing, or studying from manuscripts, 

Here and there, couples or trios, young and old, clear- 
faced, and of perfect physique, walk with twined arms, 
in divine friendship, happy* 

Till, beyond, the master appears advancing—his form 
shows above the crowd, a head taller than they, 

His gait is erect, calm and dignified—his features are 
colossal—he is old, yet his forehead has no wrinkles, 

Wisdom undisturbed, self-respect, fortitude unshaken, are 
in his expression, his personality; 

Wait till he speaks—what God’s voice is that, sounding 
from his mouth? 

He places virtue and self-denial above all the rest, 

He shows to what a glorious height the man may ascend, 

He shows how independent one may be of fortune—how 
triumphant over fate; 

—And here again, this picture tells a story of the Olympic 
games, 

See you, the chariot races? See you, the boxers boxing, 
and the runners running? 

See you, the poets off there reciting their poems and trage- 
dies, io crowds of listeners? 

—And here, (for I have all kinds,) here is Columbus set- 
ting sail from Spain on his voyage of discovery; 

This again is a series after the great French revolution, 

This is the taking of the Bastile, the prison—this the execu- 
tion of the king, 

This is the queen on her way to the scaffold—those are 
the guillotines;** 


*There can be little doubt that one of the sources of “Calamus” was Whit- 
man’s early knowledge of Greek friendship, though he may have been unaware 
when he wrote “Calamus” that Greek friendship had also a sad decadence. 


**When, inspired by the religious and poetic afflatus which he experienced 
at some time between the composition of this rather unimaginative poem and the 
composition of the First Edition, Whitman worked these impressionistic jottings 
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—But this opposite, (abruptly changing, ) is a picture from 
the prison-ships of my own old city—Brooklyn city ;* 

And now a merry recruiter passes, with fife and drum, 
seeking who will join his troop;** 


* k * * * 


And there is an old European martyrdom—See you, the 
crackling fire—See the agonized contortions of the 
limbs, and the writhing of the lips! See the head 
thrown back; 

And here is a picture of triumph—a General has returned, 
after a victory—the city turns out to meet him, 
And here is the portrait of the English king, Charles the 

First, (are you a judge of physiognomy?) 


* * * * * 


And here is a funeral procession in the country, 

A beloved daughter is carried in her coffn—there follow 
the parents and neighbors; 

And here, see you—here walks the Boston truckman, by 
the side of his string-team—see the three horses, pac- 
ing stately, sagacious, one ahead of another; 

And this—whose picture is this? 

Who is this, with rapid feet, curious, gay—going up and 
down Mannahatta, through the streets, along the shores, 








into imaginative wholes, this line and one below it were included in a passage 
identifying himself with heroes and martyrs: 


All the beautiful disdain and calmness of martyrs 

The old woman that was chained and burnt with dry wood, and her children 
looking on. 

The great queens that walked serenely to the block, etc. 


As this passage appears in Manuscript Notebook 2, I take it that “Pictures” is 
the second oldest manuscript notebook we have, if not older. 


*In 1855: 
What sobers the Brooklyn boy as he looks down the shores of the Wallabout 
and remembers the prison ships. 


**Dr. Bucke’s “Notes” contains a version of this passage showing how 
what was at first purely objective in Whitman becomes subjective and egocentric: 


Hear my fife! I am a recruiter, 
Come, who will join my troop? 
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working his way through the crowds, observing and 
singing ?* 

And this head of melancholy Dante, poet of penalties— 
poet of hell; 

But this is a portrait of Shakespear, limner of feudal Euro. 
pean lords (here are my hands, my brothers—one for 
each of you;) 

—And there are wood-cutters, cutting down trees in my 
north coast woods—see you, the axe uplifted; 

And that is a picture of a fish-market—-see there the shad, 
the flatfish, the large halibut;—there a pile of lobsters, 
and there another of oysters; 

Opposite, a drudge in the kitchen, working, tired—and 
there again the laborer, in stained clothes, sour-smell- 
ing, sweaty—and again black persons and criminals, 

And there the frivolous person—and there a crazy enthu- 
siast—and there a young man lies sick of a fever, and 
is soon to die;** 

This, again, is a Spanish bull-fight—see, the animal with 
bent head, fiercely advancing; 

And here, see you, a picture of a dream of despair (is it 
unsatisfied love? ) 

Phantoms, countless, men and women, after death, wander- 
ing; 

And there are flowers and fruits—see the grapes, decked 
off with vine-leaves; 

But see this!—see where graceful and stately the young 
queen-cow walks at the head of the large drove, leading 
the rest; 


*A portrait of himself. 
**Compare a passage in Bucke: 


We effuse spirituality and immortality, 

We put a second brain to the brain, 

We put second eyes to the eyes and second ears to the ears, 

Then the drudge in the kitchen—then the laborer in his stained clothes—then 
the black person, criminals, barbarians—are no more inferior to the rest. 

The frivolous and the blunderer are not to be laughed at as before, 

The cheat, the crazy enthusiast, the unsuccessful man, come under the same law 
as any. 
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And there are building materials—brick, lime, timber, 
paint, glass, and iron, (so now you can build what you 
like; ) 

And this black portrait—this head, huge, frowning, sorrow- 
ful,— it is Lucifer’s portrait—the denied God’s portrait, 

(But I do not deny him—though cast out and rebellious, 
he is my God as much as any;)* 

And again the heads of three other Gods—the God Beauty, 
the God Beneficence, and the God Universality, (they 
also are mine, )** 

es 2+ & S 


And there an Arab caravan, halting—See you, the palm 
trees, the camels, and the stretch of hot sand far away; 

And there are my woods of Kanada, in winter, with ice and 
snow, 

And here is my Oregon hunting-hut, See me emerging 
from the door, bearing my rifle in my hand,*** 

But there, see you, a reminiscence from over sea—a very 
old Druid, walking the woods of Albion,**** 

And there, singular, on ocean waves, downward, buoyant, 
swift, over the waters, an occupied coffin floating ;***** 

* * * * x 


*In Bucke: 


I am a hell-name and a curse: 

Black Lucifer was not dead; 

Or if he was 1 am his sorrowful, terrible heir; 

I am the God of revolt—deathless, sorrowful, vast; whoever oppresses me 
I will either destroy him or he shall release me. 


In still a different form this was used in “The Sleepers” (1855). 


**This, with passages in Bucke and in Manuscript Notebooks 4A and 6, shows 
that, long before its publication in 1865-6, the unique theology of “Chanting the 
Square Deific” was a subject of Whitman’s poetic meditation. 


***The first person in this passage was substituted later. See “Starting from 
Paumanok” (1860). 


****In Salut au Monde” (1856) : 


I see where druids walk’d the groves of Mona, I see the mistletoe and 
vervain. 
Whitman had made a careful study of the Druids; it must not be supposed 
that all of his catalogues came out of the geography or the dictionary. 


*****This singular figure appears also in Manuscript Notebook 4A. 
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And there, rude grave-mounds in California—and there a 
path worn in the grass 


* * * * * 


And there hang scenes painted from my Kansas life—and 
there from what I saw in the Lake Superior region; 

And here mechanics work in their shops, in towns—There 
the carpenter shoves his jack-plane—there the black- 
smith stands by his anvil, leaning on his upright ham- 
mer* 

This is Chicago, [my great city,] with railroad depots, 
with trains arriving and departing—and, in their 
places, immense stores of grain, meat, and lumber** 

And here are my slave-gangs, South, at work upon the roads, 
the women indifferently with the men—see, how 
clumsy, hideous, black, panting, grinning, sly, besotted, 
sensual, shameless; 

And this of a scene afar in the North, the arctic—those are 
the corpses of lost explorers, (no chaplets of roses will 
ever cap their icy graves—but I put a chaplet in this 
poem, for you, you sturdy English heros; ) 

But here, now, copious—see you, here, the Wonders of eld, 
the famed Seven, 

The Olympian statue this, and this the Artemesian tomb, 

Pyramid this, Pharos this, and this the shrine of Diana, 

These Babylon’s gardens, and this Rhodes’ high-lifted 
marvel, 

(But for aJi that, nigh, at hand, see, a wonder beyond any 
of them, 

Namely, yourself—the form and thoughts of a man, 

Aman! because all the world, and all the inventions of the 


*In the “Song of Myself” (1855) these passages became much more sug- 
gestive and picturesque. For example: 


The carpenter dresses his plank . . . the tongue of his foreplane whistles 
its wild ascending lisp. 
**Used in “Mediums” (1860) : 


They shall fully enjoy materialism and the sight of products, they shall 
enjoy the sight of the beef, lumber, bread-stuffs, of Chicago the great 
city. 
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world are but the food of the body and the soul of 
one man;)* 

And here, while ages have grown upon ages, 

Pictures of youths and greybeards, Pagan, and Jew, and 
Christian, 

Some retiring to caves—some in schools and piled libra- 
ries, 

To pore with ceaseless fervor over the myth of the Infinite, 

But ever recoiling, Pagan and Jew and Christian, 

As from a haze more dumb and thick than vapor above the 
hot sea; 

—And here now, (for all varieties, I say, hang in this 
little house, ) 

A string of my Iroquois, aborigines—see you, where they 
march in single file, without noise, very cautious, 
through passages in the old woods;** 

O a husking frolic in the West—see you, the large rude 
barn—see you, young and old, laughing and joking, as 
they husk the ears of corn;*** 

And there in a city, a stormy political meeting—a torch- 
light procession—candidates avowing themselves to the 
people; 

 * oe ve 

And here is the Lascar I noticed once in Asia—here he 
remains still, pouring money into the sea, as an offering 
to demons, for favor; 








*Compare “A Song for Occupations” (1855) and “To You” (1856). 
**This was developed in “Our Old Feuillage” (1860) : 


In arriere, the peace-talk with the Iroquois, the aborigines—the calumet, the pipe 
of good-will arbitration, and indorsement, 

The sachem blowing the smoke first toward the sun and then toward the earth, 

The drama of the scalp-dance enacted with painted faces and guttural excla- 
mations, 

The setting out of the war-party—the long and stealthy march, 

The single file—the swinging hatchets—the surprise and slaughter of enemies. 


***This passage, instead of being developed was stripped of its details and 
combined with others in the “Song of Myself:” 


At apple-pealings, wanting kisses for all the red fruit I find, 
At musters and beach-parties and friendly bees and huskings and house- 
raisings. 
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And there, in the midst of a group, a quell’d revolted slave, 
cowering, 

See you, the hand-cuffs, the hopple, and the blood-stain’d 
cowhide ;* 

And there hang, side by side, certain close comrades of 
mine—a Broadway stage-driver, a lumberman of 
Maine, and a deck-hand of a Mississippi steamboat; 

And again [a] the young man of Mannahatta, the cele- 
brated rough, 

(The one I love well—let others sing whom they may— 
here him I sing, for a thousand years! )** 

And there a historic piece—see you, where Thomas Jeffer- 
son of Virginia sits reading Rousseau, the Swiss, and 
[then] compiling the Declaration of Independence, the 
American compact; 

And there, tall and slender, stands Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, of New England, at the lecturer’s desk, lectur- 
ing*** 

And there is my Congress in session in the Capitol—there 
are my two Houses in session; 

se ¢: #& 8 


And here, behold two war-ships, saluting each other—be- 
hold the smoke, bulging, spreading, in round clouds 
from the guns and sometimes hiding the ships; 

And there, on the level banks of the James river, in Vir- 
ginia, stand the mansions of the planters; 

And here an old black man, stone-blind, with a placard on 
his hat, sits low at the corner, of a street, begging, hum- 


ming hymn-tunes nasally all day to himself and receives 
small gifts;**** 


*Developed in “Song of Myself,” section 33. 


**When Whitman decided to make Leaves of Grass at once autobiographic 
and typical, he identified himself with this “celebrated rough:” 


Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosmos (1855). 


*** Added to the manuscript in pencil. There is other evidence that Whitman 
had heard Emerson lecture. 


****Compare “Song of Myself,” section 37: 


Askers embody themselves in me and I am embodied in them, 
I project my hat, sit shame-faced, and beg. 
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and the rest of a description too vivid to have come from anyone but Melville. 
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And this, out at sea, is a signal-bell—see you, where it is 
built on a reef, and ever dolefully keeps tolling, to 
warn mariners; 

And this picture shows what once happened in one of 
Napoleon’s greatest battles, 

(The tale was conveyed to me by an old French soldier, ) 

In the height of the roar and carnage of the battle, all of 
a sudden, from some unaccountable cause, the whole 
fury of the opposing armies subsided—there was a per- 


fect calm, 

It lasted almost a minute—not a gun was fired—all was 
petrified, 

It was more solemn and awful than all the roar and slaugh- 
ter; 


—And here, (for still I name them as they come,) here 
are my timber-towers, guiding logs down a stream in 
the North; 

And here a glimpse of my treeless llanos, where they skirt 
the Colorado, and sweep for a thousand miles on either 
side of the Rocky mountains; 


* * * * K 


And there, on the whaling-ground, in the Pacific, is a sailor, 
perched at the top-mast head, on the look out, 

(You can almost hear him crying out, There-e-’s white 
water, or The-e-re’s black skin;* 

But here, (look you well,) see here the phallic choice of 
America, a full-sized man or woman—a natural well- 
trained man or woman 

(The phallic choice of America leaves the finesse of cities, 
and all the returns of commerce or agriculture, and the 
magnitude of geography, and achievements of litera- 
ture and art, and all the shows of exterior victory, to 
enjoy the breeding of full-sized men, or one full-sized 


*Compare “A Song of Joys” (1860): 


O the whaleman’s joys! O I cruise my old cruise again! 
I feel the ship’s motion under me, I feel the Atlantic breezes fanning me, 
I hear the cry again sent down from the mast-head, There—she blows! 
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man or woman, unconquerable and simple;)* 
* * * * x 

—For all those have I in a round house hanging—such 

pictures have I—and they are but little, 

For wherever I have been, has afforded me superb pictures, 

And whatever I have heard has given me perfect pictures, 

And every hour of the day and night has given with me 

copious pictures, 

And every rod of land or sea affords me, as long as I live, 

inimitable pictures.** 

A critical evaluation of this poem is unnecessary here, 
for its merits and demerits are obvious enough. But it | 
has not been sufficiently emphasized that the value of such 
“catalogue” poems lies in their biographical significance 
rather than in their poetic effect. Each is a microcosm of 
the whole Leaves, which the author looked upon less as 
a book than as a picture of himself in all his cosmopolitan 
diversity. And the more we learn of the facts of Whit- 
man’s comprehensive life, whether in experience, reading, 
or meditation, the more we realize that before each thumb- 
nail picture was set down on paper it had really been hung, 


as a personal possession, on the walls of his “Picture- 
Gallery.” 





*In the margin opposite the last two lines Whitman has charged himself to 
take the passage out and make a paragraph of it. Of course it grew into all 
the “Children of Adam” poems. 


**A Bucke manuscript has 
And to me each acre of the land and sea exhibits marvellous pictures. 
But in the 1860 edition (“Leaves of Grass, No. 8,” now “Miracles”) it 
becomes characteristic Whitman free verse: 


To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same, 
Every foot of the interior swarms with the same. 











A STUDY IN GREY 


such By ALBert EpmMunp TROMBLY 
ures, 6 ie ett them on the porch just where and how 
ures, I prophesied you’d find them. Just as easy 
1 me To prophesy of them as would be of the rain 
When it is raining. Day after day they meet; 
live, | Day after day same act, same fall of curtain. 


No; Billy is the boy-faced white-haired man; 
| And his the crutches, for the deadly damp 
lere, | Of Federal prisons humbled both his limbs. 





ut it | That black slouch-hat of Hawkins’—don’t you think 
such | It tops him to a T: his splendid figure, 
ance | Color, sea-blue eyes, and white goatee? 
m of We’re living here in Texas, you and I. 
dines We say it’s 1924. Imagine us 
litan As sitting there, we’d see . . . what would we see? 
V hit- The traffic in the street, the pretty girls. 
ling, For them it’s ’61 to 65, 
smb- East of the Mississippi—Tennessee, 
wee Virginia, Alabama. Eyes that smart 

- With powder-smoke distinguish Stars and Bars 
ture: And ragged uniforms that rank on rank 

Cap Lookout Mountain, ebb and surge 

‘iia And ebb along the slopes of Missionary Ridge. 


<p ae And in the hot melee that always follows 
The comrades lose their bearings, shower blows 
On friend and foe, so clouded are the issues. 
eS, Loud words grow louder, shriller. Suddenly 
8”) it One needs his crutches as the other’s feet 
Come clattering off the rail. His black slouch-hat 
Shakes blacker menaces and grumblingly 
He shuffles towards the stairs . . . when Billy makes 
His old and ever new strategic move: 
“If Albert Sidney Johnston had lived twenty 
Minutes longer . . .” Crackling bugle-call 
That rallies, steadies, shattered, battered lines! 
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Hawkins hedges back and settling down 

(His feet cannot resist the teasing rail) 

He strokes his white goatee, while Billy props 
His crutches up and puffs a corn-cob pipe. 


Silence and sunshine—sun that lifts the cloud, 
Silence from which a subtle emanation, 
A hearsay once, a ghost, a superstition, 


Rises a full-fledged creed: “If Albert Sidney 


Johnston had lived twenty minutes longer . . .” 























THE MAN WHO DIED AT TWELVE O’CLOCK 


By Paut GREEN 


showed no signs of changing his sinful life. 

Almost beyond the remembrance of the oldest 
inhabitant in the Little Bethel neighborhood he had been 
a godless and indecent man. He was not naturally bad— 
not he. And no one could deny the kindness of his heart, 
his own particular brand of kindness. But whatever good- 
ness of heart he possessed was offset by the fact that he 
believed in living as he pleased, and his pleasure was most 
often counter to the church morals of the countryside. For 
at least fifty years whiskey had kept him in constant err- 
ings. But this was not all. To the neighbors a sin as 
bad if not worse than his drunkenness was the lack of all 
decency in his clothes. Uncle January Evans had never 
been known to dress up. No matter what the occasion, 
be it picnic or box-party, if he came, he came without 
shoes. That of all things was the one most prideful mark 
of his freedom. 


U NCLE January Evans was near eighty now, but he 


Many an easy-going housewife had been openly out- 
raged before company by his sudden and unwelcome ap- 
pearance. He would come in, wearing his greasy overalls 
and sweaty shirt, and pay an uncalled for visit, trample 
over the cool clear-patterned carpet—a carpet patiently 
bought with butter and egg money. He’d plump himself 
down before the city relations, it might be, crack his jokes, 
and fill the house with loud guffaws. There he’d sit far 
beyond the dinner hour, genially overriding the lowering, 
embarrassed glances cast at him. 


In winter weather he stayed indoors. 
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There had been a period of years during the sickness 
of his wife when he had got converted regularly at the big 
August revivals in the Little Bethel meeting-house and 
had stood up bare-footed in the testifying service and 
quavered out a renunciation of his ““weeked ways.” But 
just as regularly he had been back within a week hanging 
around Luke Ligon’s cross-roads store, where, after pro- 
hibition came in, he got his liquor on the sly. And when 
old Aunt Mary died and he had learned as time went on 
that his professions of regeneration meant nothing to 
himself or his neighbors, he left off going to church com- 
pletely. Accordingly the devouter ones feared he had 
given his soul over to the devil. 


One by one his friends passed from him to the grave. 
But he kept his vigor amazingly and went his accustomed 
way, indulging himself in a “tear” when he could get the 
whiskey and felt like it. Though his hair grew whiter 
and fell away from him and his famous pair of dancing legs 
grew thinner and more shaky, the fire in his eyes and the 
sharpness of his tongue knew no diminution. And often 
at night, even when it might be spitting snow or a sting 
of sleet, the neighbors would hear his cracked halloo down 
in Neill’s Creek swamp where he was hunting the twenty- 
pound ’possum he would never catch with his one remain- 
ing half-blind dog. And some member of the younger and 
softer generation sitting snug by his fire would look across 
the hearth at his wife and say, “Listen, will you, at that 
old fool there in the night. Lord, Lord, he’s been a much 
man in his day!” He had, as anyone from Fayetteville to 
Fuquay could tell you. But with the skein of his life 
almost spent and the grave but a few years off at the most, 
no one could understand why he did not begin to make his 
calling and election sure for the other world. The passing 
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preachers made it a point to come and talk with him about 
his spiritual condition, but he’d always look at them with 
his little fiery eyes and cackle out something about “one 
world at a time, one at a time.” 

He lived with his granddaughter in a three-room house 
where the road turns to the left as you cross the Cape Fear 
River from Lillington to Raleigh. From his little farm, 
which he plowed with an old gray mule, he scraped enough 
to live on. And besides, he mended shoes and made straw 
brooms as occasion demanded. A few years before, the 
flu had carried off his son, a middle-aged man, and his 
daughter-in-law. He was left with the care of Sally Ann, 
now a plump, spirited girl of seventeen who inherited much 
of his own fire and wilfulness. She kept the house and 
did the cooking for him; and things were sitting to his 
hand, he thought, until the day when he heard it whis- 
pered that she and Charlie were liking each other. He was 
furious at the news and tried to pry the secret from her, 
but she held her peace, neither denying nor affirming that 
she cared for the deputy’s son. Once in by-gone times 
Charlie’s father had arrested him in a drunken scrape at 
the Lillington Democratic rally and lodged him in the 
county jail for the night. That disgrace he would never 
forget. He began upbraiding the girl and ended by laying 
the law down to her. 

“I tell ye onct and fer all ye ain’t gonna have nothing 
to do with Perry Hawkins’ blood!”’ he shouted, thinking 
that settled it. But to his astonishment she turned upon 
him with a sudden tirade about his drunken sinful ways 
that took his breath away; after which she broke into a 
loud squalling. When he had recovered from his surprise, 
he poured out a flood of slobbering words that hushed her 
up, and sat patting the floor with an anxious foot. Pres- 
ently he got his old muzzle-loader and weather-beaten hat 
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and stalked angrily from the house, his dog Sol following 
him. He piddled in the woods until night and then re. 
turned home for his supper, his gun still unfired and no 
dead sapsucker at his belt. He was more disturbed by her 
show of spirit than he cared to acknowledge, for outside 
of gently pestering him about wearing shoes she had never 
been so vehement with him before. He left his biscuit- 
and-coffee untouched, something he had not done in years. 
Bitterness rankled in his heart that she too should talk 
to him of sin and the wrath of God. Far into the night 
the bed creaked as he turned himself over, growling and | 
muttering about “that sassy gal.” 

Then the next day he had his vision. 


He had just eaten a load of peas and greasy side meat 
and come out on the little porch to take an after-dinner 
nap. Sitting down in his cane-bottomed chair, he pulled 
his gnarled and calloused feet up on the rung beneath | 
him and stared morosely out across the blazing summer | 
fields. 

Then as Sally Ann was finishing the dinner dishes, 
she was startled by a loud groaning through the house. 
Running out on the porch, she found the old man cowering 
in his chair and shaking like a leaf in the wind. 

““‘What’n the name o’ gracious ails you!” she burst 
out excitedly. 

“Lawd, O Lawd!” he kept repeating, slapping his 
sides with his long thin arms and setting up such a pother 
that the dog raised his head and growled uneasily. 

At last she got him to bed, and late in the afternoon he 
let out to her that he had had a sudden vision of death. 

‘**Tweren’t no r’al sleep I was in, Sally Ann, *twere 
a vision. I seed it pime-blank plain as day. The devil 
were a-setting on his ha’nches and grinning at me, and | 
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heared a voice saying—” And he fell to gazing gloomily 
at the rafters above him. 

““What were it the voice said to you?” she asked fear- 
fully. “‘Were it a sort o’ warning er something?” 

““Yis, it were—I be afeared it were,” he answered 
thinly. 

“Then you ort to be glad as can be that you got it in 
time to change yerself.”” After a moment she went on, 
“What did that there voice say to you, I’d like to know?” 

“Don’t you breave it, and I’ll tell you. I heared a voice 
coming out’n the sky, and it called my name.” Here he 
jerked himself up in bed. “Why, I tell you, it called my 
name raght out.” 

“What did it say? Tell me that,” she asked with 
awed voice. 


“It said, ‘January Evans, some day soon, some warm 
bright day, you'll die jest as the clock straks twelve, you 
will.’ What time is it now?” he cried sharply. 

“Don’t worry today, it’s long past twelve o’clock. 
You’ve had yer dinner, you know.”’ He laid himself back 
on the bed with a puff of relief. 

Near sunset he got up and poked around through his 
cotton-patch back of the house. The shadows were spread- 
ing across the fields up from the river valley. And the 
grayness dropping over the west gave him a shiver and 
sent him creeping forlornly back in the yard. He squatted 
down near the door of the kitchen and dug aimlessly in 
the ground with a stick as he waited for his supper. 

The word got out that he had had a vision. Sally Ann 
might have told it, for after supper she had gone across 
the fields in the direction of Charlie’s home. 


‘Where you been these two hours, gal?” he had asked 
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angrily when she returned. For the first time the empti- 
ness of the house had worried him. 


“T jest been down the road a piece,” she replied 
quickly, and without giving him time to answer, asked 
how he was feeling. 

“What you keer, and you going off lak that!” he 
snapped as he got up and went in to bed. 

The next day as twelve o’clock drew near, he grew 
more and more restless. After chopping in his cotton 
an hour or two, he came back into the house and began 
working on a pair of shoes. But he made no progress, 
for his eyes were constanily on the clock. Sally Ann came 
in stealthily once, and observing his actions, felt moved to 
comfort him. 

“You see, Grandpap, the vision didn’t say what day 
it were to be. I would’nt worry. Though Id try to git 
ready,’ she added hastily. 

“You git out’n here!”’ he spluttered. “‘I ain’t worry- 
ing “bout that there sight I seed.” 

With the reality of the bright day present and the 
vision twenty-four hours behind him, he had begin to 
hope that maybe after all there was nothing to it. But as 
twelve drew on, his hands trembled so that he mashed his 
finger and came near swearing, and only with a mighty 
effort did he succeed in keeping the oath within his lips. 
At a quarter of twelve there was a sharp hail from the 
road. He started violently at the sound, and then he 
realized that it was Aunt Margaret Messer come for her 
shoes perhaps. He went out to meet her. 

“T ain’t got yer shoes done jest yit,” he began. 

“T ain’t studying shoes,” she broke in. “I’m think- 
ing “bout yer immortal soul. I jest heared of the sight 
you seed yistiddy. And, Uncle Jan, I felt it my duty to 
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come by and tell you you’d better heed God A’mighty’s 
word. I was afraid mebbe I'd be too late to git here fore 
twelve and you mought a-been passed on. Don’t you 
darst sin ag’in the Holy Ghost, don’t you.” 

“How'd you hear of it?” he queried. 

“It’s being talked of around and about.” 


Sally Ann came out and spoke and returned into the 
house. 


“What time is it now, Uncle Jan?” Aunt Margaret 
asked as she twisted her thin hands together. 

‘“**Bout a quarter to twelve, mebbe not so much as 
that—mebbe not.” 

“O Lord save him! How you know today ain’t the 
time fer yer carrying off and here you stand without a 
prayer on yer lips?” And she looked at him with wide 
terrified eyes. 

“Take a cheer and set,” he managed to mumble. He 
pulled up a chair and sat down weakly, locking his trem- 
bling hands under his leg. But she dropped on her knees 
and began praying for him in a loud voice. He sat and 
drummed wretchedly on his thighs. When Sally Ann 
came out suddenly and asked Aunt Margaret to stay for 
dinner, she got up hastily, dried her eyes, and said she 
wanted nothing. ‘What time is it now?” she inquired 
brokenly. 

“Done a quarter past twelve,” said Sally Ann with a 
smile. 

“Is!” cried Uncle Jan, springing out of his seat. “It 
passed quicker’n I thought.” And he hurried into the 
house. In a moment he returned, his face wreathed in 
smiles. “Shore is. Today ain’t the day nohow.” 

After a few more words of exhortation the old woman 
climbed into her road-cart and drove off down the road. 
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The next day Luke Ligon called and asked after his 
health. Luke was a robustious fellow, and he plied the 
old man with loud unfeeling questions about his vision, 
cracking his jokes and sending his roaring laugh through 
the roof. When he left, another twelve o’clock had passed 
with no sound of Gabriel’s horn. 

A week went by and Uncle Jan had not touched a | 
dram, nor had any unseemly word passed his lips. Several 
friends came to congratulate him on his change of life, 
but he said nothing to indicate whether he had changed or 
not. On Sunday morning Sally Ann ventured to ask him 
to dress up and go with her to church. After eyeing her 
a moment, he whistled to Sol and started out of the yard. 


At the gate he called back: 


“T hain’t never said I got no religion. The day | | 
dresses up and puts on shoes in the hot summer-time you'll | 
know I hev!”” And he went towards the woods kicking | 
the dust before him. 


At the church she was besieged with questions about 
her grandfather. The preacher made a great sermon out 
of the warning that had come among them, pounding and 
exhorting with such fervor that two of the more saintly 
sisters fell to shouting. Old Mis’ Katy Harris put her 
stamp of approval on the meeting by falling into a trance, 
an honor she yielded only on special occasions. Finally 
the service ended with a chain of prayers for the old man’s 
soul. And as Charlie and Sally Ann later walked home 
together through the woods, they talked over their plans 
in the light of Uncle January’s recent behavior. 

“Things is picking up now, it seems,” she said. 

“Yeh, but you cain’t tell about him,” Charlie an- 
swered gloomily. “He mought go on a spree tomorrow, 
who knows? Still a vision ort to be a hard thing to 
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go agin.” They walked on in silence a moment. “Dad 
blame it!’’ he exploded, “if he’d jest be decent and 
half try!” 

“That’s it—if he would,” she replied mournfully. 
“Nobody but me cain’t live with him. And I cain’t go 
off and leave him and he brung me up since no size hardly. 
You and him couldn’t never git on together. He ain’t got 
no use fer you, not none.” 

“We shore couldn’t,” he rejoined, as he snatched off 
a sassafras twig. “And Muh and Pap don’t care no more 
fer him than he does fer me, that’s the truth.” 

“Well, but maybe he’s changed after all. We'll have 
to take it easy and see—” Her words trailed off, and they 
went along silent before this ever-present problem. 

When another week had gone by and the old man had 
done nothing out of the way, the neighborhood began to 
be convinced that he had started a new life. Sally Ann 
secretly reported his good behavior to Charlie, and once 
she had broached the subject of Charlie to him. But the 
wrathful look he gave her told plainly that in one respect 
he had suffered no change. 

In the third week he appeared to be regaining his 
interest in things around him. Once or twice he piped 
out a joke at the table and whistled a tune as he worked 
at his brooms. 

“The sap’s rising in him ag’in,” she thought. Al- 
though she was glad to see him getting out of the silent 
moping ways that had come upon him after the vision, 
she was afraid of what these signs of normality might mean. 
“If he can jest be happy and yet let liquor alone, every- 
thing’ll be all right in the end,” she said to herself one 
afternoon as she dressed to go to Little Bethel schoolhouse 
with Mamie Adams. The young folks were getting up a 
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play and ice-cream supper. It was to be given the follow. 
ing Saturday night for the purpose of putting a new organ 
in the church. During the last week she and Charlie had 
seen much of each other at the rehearsals, and consequently 
their plans had been taking more and more definite shape. 
She had been uneasy for fear that Luke would come around 
and tempt the old man while she was away. But she saw 
no sign of him until Friday. Returning that evening from 
the final “practice,” she heard her grandfather and Luke 
cutting up in the house. With foreboding she went in, 
but they seemed to be having a friendly visit, though she 
thought she detected a touch of embarrassment in the old 
man’s manner. Presently Luke got up and went away. 


The next morning she was awakened early by his thin 
quavering song coming from the next room. He was ham- 
mering away on his last, keeping time to his tune about 
“The Bird in the Gilded Cage.” For the moment she had 
the dismal certainty that he was drunk. She rose hastily 
and dressed, but when she came into the room, he was 
working away steadily and soberly enough. He greeted 
her cheerily, 


““Hyeh, lazy-bones! How ’bout a little breakfast?” 


‘You must feel good this morning?” she ventured, 
trying to hide the anxiety in her voice. 

“Shore do—feel twenty year younger if a day.” 

“What'd Luke want with you last night?” 

“Nothing, not nary nothing—jest come to see me,” 
he answered hastily, too hastily, she thought. 

That evening after she had dressed and was waiting 
for Mamie to come by, she took a sudden determination to 
go into the room where he was singing and pounding on 
his last. From his over-buoyant actions throughout the 
day she felt that trouble was coming. 
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“Grandpap, she called from the door. 

“What you want?” he said, turning towards her, his 
hammer poised in the air. 

‘“You—you won’t let Luke come messing ’round while 
I’m gone tonight, will you?” 

“Git out’n hyuh!” he blazed. “What you telling 
me? Hain’t I done gone three weeks living right! G’won 
to yer party. Th’ain’t nothing in that vision stuff nohow.” 

And he began beating blindly on the shoe before him. 
At this point Mamie called from the road, and she went 
out to join her. 


II 


Long before time for the entertainment the school- 
house was crammed to the doors. The play was to be given 
first, and then the ice-cream was to be sold. The reverse 
order would have obtained but for the fact that Zeke Tur- 
lington’s wagon was late in returning from Dunn with the 
ice. While the crowd was getting settled, Bud Langdon’s 
foolish Earse who had a gift for music sat at the old organ 
and pumped out a flood of rollicking music. Now and then 
he jazzed a hymn off into the buzz of chatter that filled the 
low-ceiled room. At one end a stage had been constructed 
and a curtain made of bed sheets sewn together. Flitting 
shadowy forms of excited actors could be seen moving 
behind it. Everybody was anxiously awaiting the play; 
for, as one neighbor leaned over and told another, after 
he had slyly relieved himself of a squirt of tobacco juice, 
“They’s gonna be a black-face nigger in it, and Charlie 
Hawkins is to be dressed up lak the devil—tight suit, 
hawns and tail and everything.” In the suffocating air 
babies squalled, mothers fed them dry cakes from their 
satchels to quiet them, and underneath it all there was the 
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steady shifting of heavy brogan shoes on the floor. Then 
Bud’s Earse fell in on his grand finale. This was the bal- 
lad of “Frankie and Albert,”’ known and loved by every 
person present. Gradually silence settled over the audi- 
ence; then the restless feet were caught into a rhythmic 
patting, and the pulsing of the music filled every corner of 
the house. Here and there the ballad was being hummed 
below breath. While the organist was pounding and puff- 
ing away, there was a stir at the door; and Uncle January 
Evans pushed his way in and stood in the aisle barefooted 


and drunk as a fiddler’s bitch. 


“That there’s raght, Sammy,” he called shrilly as 
he gnawed on a huge hunk of ice. “Let her roll.” There- 
upon he fell to singing in a high wheezy voice: 


Frankie was a good girl, 
As everybody knows— 


He turned and waved his hand over the giggling audience, 
“Come on, folkses, le’s sing—s—sing!” Among the 
younger men there was a laughing and punching and wink- 
ing, and several of the bolder ones joined in. “That’s it, 
that’s it!” he chortled gleefully. And he began to beat 
out the time with his flail-like arms, flirting water from 
the melting ice in the upturned faces around him. The 
boy at the organ looked back for one fleeting moment 
and then went to peddling and beating on the keyboard 
like one possessed. Uncle Jan’s cracked falsetto rose high 
into the lead: 


She stayed at home both day and night 
To darn her Albert’s clothes. 


Here with a scattered pounding of feet and growling of 
basses the chorus came answering him— 


He was her man, but he done her wrong. 
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Uncle Jan began to cakewalk up and down the aisle, 
singing and directing as he went. One suspender dropped 
off and the other hung precariously on the edge of his bony 
shoulder, and his shirt flowed out behind him in the swift- 
ness of his movements. Partly to humor him and partly 
because now and then the Little Bethel people enjoyed 
giving themselves over to their feelings, both men and 
women followed him into a great roaring harmony: 


The barkeeper said to Frankie, 
“T cannot tell a lie. 

The last time I saw Albert 

Was with a gal named ‘Alkali.’ ” 


He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


At this point Luke Ligon came staggering in. As he stood 
in the aisle pouring out his tremendous bass, Uncle Jan 
waved gaily to him, bit off another piece of ice, and went 
on leading his choir. 


Frankie mounted the staircase, 
But it was not for fun, 
For under her pink kimona 
She carried a gatling gun. 
He was her man, but he done her wrong. 


And there was no let up until they had sung it to the bitter 
end where Frankie goes to heaven and Albert, for his 
polygamous tastes, is sent to hell. 


Behind the scenes there had been a tempest, for Uncle 
Jan had opened his attack at the moment when the play 
was ready to begin. After much pleading Sally Ann pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Hawkins to get the two roisterers out. 
When he had finally stowed the evil-doers safely in Luke’s 
buggy and got them started homeward, he came back and 


announced to the audience that the exercises would now 
commence. 
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Late that night an angry and rebellious Sally Ann 
crept into bed. She stopped long enough outside her 
grandfather’s door to discern his heavy snoring within 
where he lay wrapped in a delightful debauch. For hours 
she turned and tossed with the bitterness of shame and 
defeat upon her. Charlie had been so mortified at the 
old man’s behavior that he had treated her more coldly 
than ever. 

“He and all his folks is plumb ashamed of me before 
people!” she muttered wretchedly. “And who can 
blame him, me with such kin as I’ve got?’’ All night she 
racked her head for some way out of her dilemma. Near 
dawn she suddenly sat up in bed. When she lay down 
again, she had decided what to do. 


Next morning after getting herself a slight breakfast 
and cleaning the house, she went into Uncle Jan’s room to 
see if he was in condition for her to carry out her plan. 
He lay stretched flat on his back in his narrow bed, his 
thin legs and enormous feet protruding from beneath a 
ragged quilt. As he slept, he snored away, at every third 
or fourth breath making a sort of whistling sound with his 
lips. Slamming the door behind her, she took her way up 
the road in the direction of Charlie’s house. 

It was nearing the noon hour when she and Charlie 
came back, walking rapidly down the dusty road. He 
was carrying a bundle under his arm and remained in the 
narrow hall while she went in to examine the sleeper. 
When she came out, they held a short consultation, and at 
her direction he went into the kitchen. 

“When you hear the clock strak twelve, you can know 
what to do!” she called. 

“T will that,” he answered decisively. 

Inside the room she stood by the bed and with set jaw 
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and determined eye looked down at the old man. She 
got a straw from one of the many brooms stacked up in 
the corner and began to tickle his nose. He fell to sneez- 
ing loudly, his grizzled head and calloused feet being 
jerked violently upward with the movement of his dia- 
phragm. After each convulsion, which was followed by 
a combined wheeze and shout, he would lie still and 
resume his steady droning and puffing. She tickled him 
again and tweaked his nose once or twice. Suddenly he 
began to champ and spit before him. 


“Ain't he a disgusting sight!” she burst out angrily. 
Bending over him, she blew a heavy blast into his nostrils. 
He reared and bucked and beat the air as if fighting flies. 
After this he lay still and began to snore again. With an 
uneasy look at the clock which lacked only fifteen minutes 


of twelve, she caught hold of him and shook him with all 
her might. 


“Grandpap! Grandpap!” she called loudly. He 
grunted and lay still. She shook him again and again; 
and when he finally crawled up to a sitting position, she 
slumped down in her chair and began sobbing in seeming- 
ly heartbroken grief. Presently he slid his legs out on the 


floor and sat on the edge of the bed, holding his head in 
his hands. 


“Lawd, I wants some water,” he growled, as he 
blinked uncomprehendingly around him. Slapping his 
forehead with his hand, he quavered childishly, “‘What ails 
my head?” He staggered to his feet and made his way to 
a bucket in the corner. Sally Ann carried on her moaning 
and rocking, watching him out of the corner of her eye 


as he drank several gourdfuls of water and gave his head 
a drenching. 
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“OQ Lord have mercy on us! Don’t take him away 
from us!” she wailed. 

Uncle Jan mopped his face with a wet towel and started 
back towards his bed. Halfway across the room he stopped 
and eyed her queerly. 

“Hey, you git out’n hyuh. Git out and lemme rest.” 
He suddenly threw his hand to his jaw and twisted his 
head in pain. “Bring me the linimint and rub my head,” 
he whined. But she only increased her lamentation. He 
stretched himself out on the bed a moment and then 
sprang up quickly. 

““Hyuh, I had a quare dream or something—seemed 
lak I felt angel wings mebbe breshing my face.” He sat 
wrinkling his brow in thought. ‘“Who’s that making sich 
a moaning sound?” he queried petulantly as he scratched 
himself. Her keening rose into words. 

“It’s so, it’s so. He’s gonna die—oh, me!” 

“‘Who’s that crying and cutting up so, I say?” he 
shouted. 

“Oh, don’t go away and leave us, oh, don’t go!”’ she 
sobbed in a storm of grief. 

He stared at her in amazement. “What’n the name 
o’ God’s the matter with you! Git that there linimint.” 

“It’s too late fer linimint—too late now!” she moaned 
without turning her head. “Nothing can help you now to 
flee from the wrath to come. God’s sent his sign. He 
warned you but you wouldn’t heed him. And you've 
hearn and felt the wings of the angel of death passing by 
yer face!” 

He was suddenly awake. “What you saying, gal? 
Who’s felt the angel o’ death come by?” 


“You have, you have.” 
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“What ails you?” he flared as he got up and tried 
to fasten his suspenders with trembling hand. “Tell me, 
is somebody dead?” 

‘‘Not yet, not yet,” came her choking response, “but 
when the clock straks twelve, somebody’s gonna be.” 

He rubbed his eyes and peered through the window 
and then at the clock. “God A’mighty, how long I been 
asleep!” 

“Don’t use the Lord’s name thataway, don’t you, and 
you only ten minutes from going to the t’other world.” 
And she buried her face in her apron. 


“Hunh, what t’other world?” he snapped, belching 
lugubriously. 

“It’s so, Grandpap, it’s so; yer vision’s coming true.” 

“What vision ?”’ 

“You know what vision. And when that there clock 
straks twelve you'll be dead as a nit. I’ve seed signs, 
plenty of signs while you was there crazy in yer bed.” 
And wiping her eyes, she went on to tell him brokenly that 
for hours he had been raving and praying the devil to let 
him go. “I tell you it was all I could do to keep you from 
busting yer brains out ag’in the side of the bedstid.” As 
she unfolded the tale, he grew sober and presently sat down 
on the edge of the bed and stared at the floor. “And I 
waked you up so’s you wouldn’t die in yer sins without one 
more chanct to git forgiveness,” she concluded. 

“‘What sorter signs did you see, Sally Ann?” he piped 
in an altered voice. 

“‘Ain’t you gonna pray a bit before it’s too late, I ask 
you,” and she cast an apprehensive look at the clock. 

““Shet yer mouth. [I ain’t gonna die, I tell you.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. Let me tell you the signs I seed and 
you'll pray then all right. Every since nine o’clock till 
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a few minutes ago that old dominicker hen’s been crowing. 
And she ain’t crowed none before, since the day last spring 
Mis’ Penny died.” 

“Air you shore it was the dominicker, Sally Ann?” 

“That Lam. And since twelve o’clock last night the 
death bells has been ringing in my head, rung so I couldn’t 
sleep.” 

*“‘Mebbe that don’t mean me. Do you think it does, 
Sally Ann?” he said, patting his hands nervously to- 
gether. 


“Who else could it mean after all the warnings you’ve 
had? And that ain’t all. Listen to this, will you? Early 
in the pink of the morning I was out in the garden, and 
I heared the hell-hounds crossing the sky.” 

““Lord-a-mercy, did you!’ came his cry of horror. 

“That I did. And when they passed over this house 
they jest swooped down and moaned and howled louder’n 
ever. Then they passed out’n hearing ’crost the creek.” 

He looked sharply at the clock which lacked five min- 
utes till twelve and slumped down on the bed with a groan. 
“Was they—was they any more signs, Sally Ann?” he 
called after a moment in a muffled voice. 

“Oh, but I cain’t tell you the last and most awful one— 
I cain’t tell you!” she cried as she crouched shivering 
in her chair. 

“What was it? What was it? Lemme know the wust 
—lemme know!” And he put his hand weakly to his 
heart and gasped for breath. She watched the clock with- 
out replying. When it clicked preparatory to striking, she 
turned and shouted at him, 

‘‘T was out there at the pig-pen feeding the pigs, and 
I seed a devil’s hole by a pine stump. And I ‘bent down and 


listened. and what did I hear? Oh, what did I hear! I 
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heared wailing and grinding and horses neighing way down 
there in hell. And they was loud screams and wild laugh- 
ing and rattling chains, and I could hear a great fire a-roar- 
ing. Then the fuss stopped, and I heared two voices 
talking, and one of °em—” she suddenly stopped and 
burst into tears again. 

“What did they say? What did they say?” He was 
staring at her with fascinated eyes. 

“One of ’em said the devil was coming fer you today 
at twelve o'clock!” and she got up and ran wildly from 
the room. 

When she had gone, he sprang from the bed and fell 
upon his knees. “God ha’ mercy! God ha’ mercy on 
me!” he slobbered. Then the clock began to strike. 
He backed across the room watching it as if hypnotized. 
“There you go,” he mouthed, wagging his finger and 
almost chanting in the extremity of his fear, “‘one—two 
—three—fo’—five—ha’f gone, ha’f{—gone—six—seven 
—eight—nine—ten— leven—twelve!” He stood clos- 
ing and unclosing his hands in stupefaction, shivering as 
if with an ague. He waited, swaying with weakness, but 
nothing happened. The clock went on ticking merrily. 

“Glory—glory to God!” he cackled hysterically, “‘it’s 
a mistake. I’m safe, safe as a dollar—hooray!” and he 
started for the door. It opened and the devil, horned, 
tailed, and hoofed, slid in. With a squeak Uncle Jan fell 
on the bed and lay looking at the approaching horror with 
piteous eyes. A moaning sound came through his white 
lips, and he clutched blindly at his throat. A whine that 
gradually rose into words burst from him, “Ha’ mercy! 
Ha’ mercy! A bit o’ time! Gimme one minnit—one!” 
The devil came near and stared down at him. 

“January Evans,” he began in a hollow voice, “three 
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weeks ago you was give warning “bout yer weeked life, 
but you wouldn’t heed it, and you went a-tempting God 
ag’in last night. Now it’s too late—too late—yer time’s 
up!” 

‘Ha’ mercy, ha’ mercy!”’ he panted, great drops of 
perspiration hanging on his brow. 

“Mercy!” the fiend thundered. “God A’mighty’s of- 
fered you mercy for eighty long year, and you—you kept 
a-spetting in his face.” He hesitated. “But it’s wrote in 
the book that them that calls for mercy shall be listened 
to even unto seventy times seven. Do you mean it to the 
bottom of yer heart when you ask for mercy? If I was to 
let you off, would—”’ He stopped speaking, for the old 
man had dropped his hands weakly against his breast. 
His eyes closed with a flutter, and a sickly bluish color 
ran over his face. The devil waited a moment, then in 
consternation sprang to the door and called loudly for 
Sally Ann. She flew into the room, glanced quickly at 
her grandfather, and with a frightened sob ran to the bed 
and fell feverishly to rubbing his hands and legs. Charlie 
grabbed the bucket of water and towel and bathed his 
face. Presently she cried out joyously, “His heart’s 
a-beating, I feel it! Git them there devil’s clothes off’n 
you—quick!”’ 


iil 


Several hours later, after they had rubbed and poul- 
ticed him and poured hot broth between his lips, he opened 
his eyes and looked around him. 

“Where am I at?” he murmured gently. 

““You’re here in yer own bed all safe and sound. It’s 
a mistake, you ain’t dead. We—we—”. Sobs hushed 
her voice. He lay silent a while, and then as if coming 
to himself, said quietly, 
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“That’s raght, I ain’t dead now, shore ’nough, am I?” 
Then he looked at his hands, felt his body, and drew a great 
breath. Charlie slipped noiselessly from the bed into the 
hall. The old man went on in a low voice, unrecognizable 
for its sweetness and humility: “I ain’t dead. Old Moster’s 
been good to me, Sally Ann, too good. And you quit yer 
crying, gal,” he added with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. When he had mastered his emotion, he continued, 
“Think of it, I was dead and He lemme come back to this 
world fer another chanct, that’s what He done.” 

“Oh, Grandpap,—we—didn’t mean no harm!” 

“Why, gal,” he cried excitedly as he grasped her arm, 
“think of it, will you! I been dead, dead, I tell you, and 
now I’m alive. Why the devil was a-talking to me plain as 
day in the tother world.” Again he fell to weeping. 
Sally Ann dried her eyes and stared thoughtfully at the 
floor. Presently he looked up with shining face and said, 
“They’s a purpose in it; the hand of God was in it all. 
I been sont back to this world to git ready fer the hereafter. 
Help me up in bed, chile, help me up. To think of it! 
To think of it!” he mumbled over and over. 

She got up unobserved and went out where Charlie 
was waiting. 

“He’s a changed man,” said Charlie in a sober voice. 

“‘Something’s happened, I believe,” she replied, “and 
you'd better slip off now.” 

He was able to eat his supper at the table. And when 
he had finished his meal, he told her to fetch his hat. 

“I feel better now, and I’m going over to tell Luke 
about it,” he called from the door. She stood on the 
porch and looked wonderingly at his bent figure creeping 
down the dusky lane. 

Later in the evening he came up the road quavering 
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out a tune. As he drew near the house, she recognized a 
hymn her grandmother had been accustomed to sing. 
When he came in, he was shaking with subdued joy. 

“Luke jest sot there and grinned and wouldn’t believe 
it at fust,”” he chuckled, “but I was, I was. Jest think 
of it, gal!” And he sat before her lost in wonder. Then 
he called boldly for the Bible and for an hour thumbed the 
leaves and spelled out the words. Finally she volunteered 
to read to him, and it was late in the night when he let her 
go. 

The next morning he was in a quiver of excitement. 
As soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he hitched the mule 
to the buggy and drove off, saying he would be back before 
dinner-time. 

While she was cooking the noon-day meal, she heard 
him drive up before the house. He called gaily to her 
as she came to the door, 

“*T seed Charlie and his Pap and had a talk with ’em!” 
And he let himself down out of the buggy, wearing store 
clothes and a new pair of brogan shoes. 
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ANTIPODAL 


By JosepH AUSLANDER 


tac that brings the whippoorwill 
Turns my blood to anvil stone 
Hammered on by every still 

Tree and tone. 


Why should dusty tone and tree, 
Twilight tucking silver hems, 
Lift a sudden Battersea? 
Whistler’s Thames? 


What is there of sound or tint 
Here that I should see the blue 
Soot of a Whistler print 

Of Waterloo? 


What have whippoorwills to do 
With the bleak Embankment? How 
Reverberates this heart with you 
Here and now? 














THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
(Santa Fe: with foot-notes ) 


By WILLARD JOHNSON 


I 


HEN I discuss cities with my friends—cities as 

W entities, almost as personalities, cities of qual- 

ity—the refrain is almost always: Oh, She Ain’t 

What She Used to Be! And I must confess it is a little 
tiresome. 

New Orleans, San Francisco, Paris . . . All of them, 
it seems, I should have seen sometime during the last 
century, or before I was born, or before the earthquake, 
or before the war, or before prohibition—or else not at 
all. Only in New York and Chicago (and perhaps in 
Detroit or Cleveland) am I allowed to think of the place 
as a City of the Present. In San Francisco, for instance, 
I am not even permitted to enjoy it as it is. If I geta 
thrill out of Chinatown: “Tut-tut, you should have seen 
it before the Fire.” And if I linger at the corner of Jack- 
son and Front of an early morning, I am told of the good- | 
old-days “‘when the water came up to Montgomery Street.” 
Just why, I don’t know; the water was probably just as 
dirty then as now. 

And the same is true of Santa Fe, alas. The wife of 
an early territorial executive is sure to tell me how grand 
life was ““when we were Governor” and “when the Army 
Post was here.”” A lawyer who came to the village only 
fifteen or so years ago assures me that the things which 
occurred during his first few seasons here are absolutely 
unhappenable now. And oh, the tales told me (by @/ 
certain butcher ) of the pre-prohibition life! It was there | 
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fore inevitable, I suppose, that Witter Bynner should have 
lamented, in a recent article,* these same old days—said 
“old days” consisting of a summer just two years ago! 

And it was refreshing, when I brought up the subject 
a few days ago with a woman who has lived in Santa Fe 
for twenty years or more, to have her explode almost into 
vituperation when I gently hinted at these good-old-days. 

“Life here was hell when I came as a bride two decades 
ago,” said she, hotly. It seems that there was scarcely 
an interesting person in town and that social life was at 
its very lowest ebb. (In fact, she hinted at the reason: 
the artists had not yet discovered Santa Fe!) And she 
explained how the whole of the interesting Indian life was 
more or less inaccessible before motors were available and 
practicable; and that even the Spanish and Mexican life 
at its simplest and best in the smaller, purer villages was 
too distant and apart to mean anything to a Santa Fe 
dweller. It was just a small town, reeking a little of 
raw politics. 

However, I’m not attempting to argue anyone out of 
the belief that Santa Fe has had an interesting past or 
that many of its most enchanting elements are being grad- 
ually obliterated by an encroaching “civilization.” [ am 
simply pointing out that it is not very cheering always to be 
told what one has just missed. The present will be the past 
soon enough, God knows. And let whatever cat cares 
to do so lap up the spilled milk. 


II 


But this present . . . What can I possibly do but 
describe it? Especially since I have so summarily dis- 
missed the past! Having burned the historical bridge, 
I cannot compare and I cannot discuss development or 

*See The Laughing Horse, September, 1924. 
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deterioration. I am left with an ancient city that is a 
modern reality. I am left with the spectacle of several 
civilizations mingled into one beautiful experience. And 
of course even that small portion of space and time and 
material is far too much for one set of books, to say noth- 
ing of one essay. 


This burro with its moon of wood; this mud hut with 
its crucifix; this Indian with his desert eyes and oriental 
brow and barbarous jewels and gentle manner; this sim- 
plicity! 

One night I turned away from a cigar store that might 
have been on Sixth Avenue in New York, and saw the 
whole facade of the Cathedral of St. Francis glowing in 
the light of countless bonfires around which crowds of 
people laughed; and one night I saw this same Cathedral 
black as the cloudy sky save for half of the Gothic door 
through which I could see the altar dimly lit with starry 
candles; and as I looked, a black Franciscan monk closed 
the door, leaving only the night and a tree and a mountain. 


One day I saw the Virgin carried through old streets, 
but the streets were American; and all the people followed, 
but the people were from Old Spain. And the same day 
I went only a little distance from the ancient plaza and 
was in a town as old as the proverbial hills where simple 
people painted their naked bodies and danced and sang 
and gestured to the clouds for rain. 

Perhaps that night I went to a “Bohemian”’ party in 
a crimson shirt and a sombrero* ; and if I did, I probably 
met there a painter from Sweden, a poet from New York, 
a philosopher from China, a novelist from England, a 
musician from South America, and a cowboy from Arizona 


*To be exact, if anyone wore a crimson shirt, it was I; and if anyone wore 
a sombrero, it was somebody else. 
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who told me a romantic tale such as had never been heard 
outside of fiction, yet which had occurred last week. 

And when I got home I doubtless found in the even- 
ing paper (a remarkably good evening paper, by the way, 
Stephen Graham to the contrary*) an account of one of 
the most notoriously crooked local elections in the history 
of politics;** or else the Mexican girl who had lingered 
there after the dinner dishes were washed, beseeched me to 
walk home with her in case her former husband should be 
waiting under the trees along the acequia with a knife and 
with as glorious a jag as he had enjoyed the night before. . . 

Because this is Santa Fe, this welter. When the Leg- 
lature is in session, one goes to the State Capitol and hears 
the laws of a Sovereign American State being argued about 
and voted upon in the Spanish language; and when the 
Indian question is at some climax or other, one may go 
to an Inter-tribal Council of Indians where so many lan- 
guages are spoken (each of them unknown to other Indians 
who have lived only a few miles away for hundreds of 
years) that the business of the meeting must be carried 
on in both Mexo-Spanish and Indo-English. In a great 
city one may cross the street and in the act step from 
Little Italy to Chinatown; but that is a melting pot, 
whereas Santa Fe is a modernist painting in the manner 
of an artist of the T’ang Dynasty! 


It 


It is consequently rather foolish for me to resent the 
patter about the good-old-days in Santa Fe. A Chicagoan 
might object to having the past dragged onto Michigan 
Boulevard except in a quiet historical manner such as 


*See In Quest of El Dorado by Stephen Graham for a few other misstate- 
ments but for much interesting material. 


**See The Nation for November 26, 1924. 
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erecting a memorial barn to the cow that kicked the 
lantern over; but how can one avoid the past in Santa Fe 
when the present is so nearly synonymous with it? The 
Old Palace is as much a reality now as it ever was; fogies 
as old as De Vargas or General Wallace will sit there still. 
And I’m sure greater masterpieces than Ben Hur will come 
out of Santa Fe, though they may be written in newer 
houses. I had much rather look at a newer church in 
Santa Fe than the one the tourists snap; and as for the 
oldest house, were it the oldest in the world, it could not 
thrill me half as much as some of the ancient ones built 
only yesterday—of the same old mud. 


So it is not the old days which annoy me, but the old 
guys, who are so afraid their age has not given them an 
advantage over me that they sit up nights thinking up 
things I’ve missed: such as Caruso, Manhattan cocktails, 
and Cricifixions at Abiquiu.* 


I should like to have some bold fellow doubt my word 
and prove it when I say that De Vargas in all his glory 
was not arrayed like a single one of us at the Fiesta last 
September (with the possible exception of Jose Sena), 
and that De Vargas never dreamed his little seventy-two 


hour holiday would ever be such a grand show as it was 
then!** 


No, quite flatly, Old Lady Santa Fe is no whit less 
amusing now that she has bobbed her hair, taken up 
cigarettes, and established her own kitchen still. 

And so what can I do but whisper these things and 
hope that your ear is not listening or is deaf? What 
else can I do when a witching land has cast a spell? Noth- 


*Incidentally these are three things I haven't missed. 


**There was an article on the Santa Fe Fiesta in Art and Archeology for 
October, 1924, but it didn’t do the event justice. 
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ing. Although sometimes, I must confess, I'd rather be 
selfish and keep my mouth shut. 


IV 


It seems, generally, an easy thing to characterize cities 
in a sentence—to pick incidents or facts which are so 
typical and symbolic that they sum up an entire metrop- 
olis. At least they sum up one’s own impress:uns. For 
instance, in New York a gorgeous new hotel was recently 
completed.* It was designed for “men only” and turned 
out to be perhaps the handsomest building in the city. 
But very soon it was thrown open to both men and women. 
And now, suddenly, it is to be for ““women only.” I look 
wise and say to myself, ““That’s New York!” 


Then I see that marvelous new movie The Last Laugh, 
written by Carl Mayer.** A perfect pantomime! And 
when I see the end of it, the last laugh part of it, I realize 
that it is Carl Mayer who is having the last laugh; and I 
smile cynically to myself and mumble, “And that’s Los 
Angeles.” 

But I somehow cannot sum up Santa Fe in a word. 
It’s small enough. It’s poignant enough. I have been 
close enough to it—and far enough away from it. But 
no, it refuses to be characterized. I have said already 
that in a large city one may cross the street and in the act 
step from Italy to China, but that that is a melting pot 
whereas Santa Fe is a modernist painting in the manner 
of an artist of the T’ang Dynasty. I perhaps should have 
said that it is a Chinese painting in the manner of a mod- 
ernist painter, for when I step off for a look at it, I realize 
that, after all, it is as much of a jazz symphony as the rest 





*The Shelton. 
**Author of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. 
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of America—perhaps even more so. But it is a choice 
and lovely movement in that symphony, toned down 
starkly to an indigenous little folk-tune. 

And if this desert of our land, like the desert of China, 
doesn’t influence its children towards a more contempla- 
tive and a wiser life, then I shall miss my guess. But I 
cannot point to this painter or that writer and say, “Here 
is what it has done.” Because in the first place there 
are so few of them who have given it a chance to really 
influence them. Almost all of us run away from it period- 
ically, afraid perhaps of that influence, frightened of its 
wisdom. And some of us never come back. And some 
of us have to begin all over again in our approach to these 
mountains after living on more sophisticated hills and 
walking in more artificial canyons. 


But, just the same, the influence is there. Even the 
visiting tourist feels it. And if our artists try to hide it 
or do not absorb it readily,—that is not the fault of the 
land, surely. Foritisalandof.. . 

However, as I have said before, I had rather keep my 
mouth shut. This dead secret is something each person 
must find out for himself; and if he does not find it, then 
he undoubtedly belongs in Arkansas or Hackensack. 
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wn SPRING HARVEST 
A One-act Play in Blank Verse 
la, | By Isaac W. WADE 
la- PERSONS IN THE PLAY 
tl | HANNAH 
re , 
mt MartTnua, her mother-in-law 
lly A STRANGER 
od. SceNE: A squatter’s hut in Texas in 1850. HANNAH is mak- 
its | ing corn-pones; MARTHA is sewing. It is mid-afternoon of 
ne | a spring day. 
SE HANNAH 
nd 


The ducks are flying north to home again; 
Last night I heard them crying in my sleep 


he And woke to see them split the moon in two— 
it A blackened wedge against a silver dish. 
he MarTHA 


The ducks are kindly things to hunt the spring, 
nv Renew their songs again and part the reeds 
Above the last year’s nest and warm the straw; 
But I can not see farther than the night— 

The spring can never warm the old of heart. 


on 
en 


HANNAH 


There, there, old woman, wet eyes never see 

The truth until it’s faded out and gone. 

You have no cause to weep with nothing else 

To do but sit and warm your hands before 
The fire and dream of spring’s past miracle. 


MARTHA 


I know, but never do I see the spring 

But what I think of Mark when he was young, 
And played about my knee, and how he loved 
To hear me tell the tale of “Witch’s Gold.” 
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HANNAH 


Three springs have past and yet no sign of him. 
You should have taught him more than “Witch’s Gold” 
Or how to gaze the day away at dreaming. 

It was just such a day as this, I said to him, 
“The fire is dead, go fill the box with wood.” 
He took his hat and stood there in the door 

And watched the hollyhocks bow in the wind 
Like prim old ladies nodding in pink bonnets. 
He sighed and said he wished the wood’d grow 
A leg or two and walk in by itself. 

He wanted all the world to come to him; 

And when it didn’t, he just went to it, 

For when he started out to get the wood 

He never stopped—lI guess he’s walking yet— 
Straight west he went. 


MARTHA 


Ah! yes, the sun went down 
As red as fire the day he went away. 


HANNAH 


And yet he never thought to look behind 

To see how hard the years would be with us 
With no men folks to gather corn and plow 
These stony acres fit for winter sowing. 

He never knew how cold the snow could be; 
When beating on the door, its sharp white teeth 
Are bared to bite the marrow from my bones. 
It’s me past crying and you no good at all 
Except to moan out how the roof leaks rain, 
As if your cries would mend the holes or prayers 
Would stop the rain. 


MARTHA 
But I—I never slept 
Those nights for thinking how it went with him 
Who wandered from this circle of the fire 


That cheers the old. He walked around the world, 


I know, and some day he’ll come back again. 
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HANNAH 


Take care, old woman, you'll be out of mind. 
He’s only now carousing with the likes 

Of them that wander past our door from day 
To day, and steal our nesting hens to lay 
Their golden eggs. 


MARTHA 
What if he fell before 


The savage arrows rising in the dawn, 

And poured his blood upon some desert sand 
Or crumpled down upon some waist-high fern 
Before a water-hold, his lips too parched 

To feel the strength of water’s cooling touch? 


HANNAH 


The sun is restless on the hills, and I 

Must put this cake before the fire to brown. 
This sack will soon be empty and the corn 
Not planted yet because the moon is old. 
The days are many that must pass before 
The harvest comes. 


Martua [as if in a dream] 


But ah! the black birds come! 
See there upon the floor—their shadows stalk 
The sunshine and dim my eyes before their time. 
[A shadow appears before the door at the left and 
on the floor of the hut. 
It’s cruel he is, never to send a word. 
[A man enters by the door carrying a load of wood 
in his arms. He stands uncertain before the 
women until he sees the wood-box, where he 


drops his load. | 


STRANGER 


He said to cut and bring a load of wood, 
And here it is. 
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HANNAH 


And who are you to come 
A-breaking in on folks without a sound? 


STRANGER 


I bring you news of one who came to me 
And stirred the fires again and gave me strength 
To walk, and went beside me as a friend. 


HANNAH 


Yes! Kind he was to leave us here to die! 


STRANGER 


When all was quiet within my breast again, 
The sun see.ned calling us to follow it. 
And so we rose and kept it as our goal. 
We bowled the mountains over with bare hands; 
Our fingers felt the edge of many stones; 
But we found our treasure hidden in a stream. 
We lived among the best and knew the worst, 
So thought to make ourselves a throne on sand; 
But finally found it slipping through our hands 
To build another’s dream. And then it was 
That he began to think of home. We joined 
A train of lesser fortunate returning. 
Within the Valley of the Dead we slept 
Until a bitter cry awoke to tell us 
A red horde crept upon our sleeping camp, 
And morning found it greying ash and dead. 
God! how the dying moaned and filled the wind 
With broken, fallen dreams and aches of home. 
He, wounded, strove to follow me across 
The desert waste, but bled his heart in vain. 
And when at last the breath was slow, the hand 
Out-stretched toward the east, he called me near 
And gave me promises to keep,—this, all he had 
I bring to you. 

[ The STRANGER places a small bag of gold 

upon the table. | 
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MARTHA 


The sun was shining gold; 
He caught the sun and put it in a bag— 
The sun—the sun—[ bows over, weeping. | 


HANNAH 


He had a heart too kind, 

I guess, and thought to make amends by this. 
The prairie is too bare without a man 
To work the soil and come home tired at night. 
This was his way—the wide blue wind to know, 
But there’s little hope in the wind, they say, for one 
Whose eyes were filled with sky eternally. 
I’ll miss his rough caress, his soft blue eyes, 
The hands that held my aching lips to his. 
Oh! gold, the weight is small for him I love. 

[The STRANGER attempts to leave unnoticed. | 


MARTHA 


[ Mistaking the STRANGER for Mark in her grief. | 


Let me go with you this time, Mark, my son; 
The spring shall harvest all the ripe of life! 








WHO SIT AND WAIT 


By Evetyn Dewey MILLER 


is to see how Joe Brotherton served. That he sat 

and waited and that earthly goods were heaped 
upon him all of the inhabitants of Polk know, but how he 
served either his Maker or his fellowmen could be 
fathomed only by an Infinite Mind. 

When he died his funeral procession was half a mile 
long and there was everybody in it from the directors of 
the bank in which he was a substantial stockholder, who 
acted as pallbearers and rode at the head of the proces- 
sion, to representatives of the newly sprung up “smart 
set’ of Polk, who were, for all their boasted exclisiveness, 
still a little nervous about their status with the “old fami- 
lies,’ who rode as close behind the tearless “‘mourners” 
as possible, and the octogenarians, who were so far in their 
dotage that they had forgotten the time when they had 
turned their backs on Joe as “poor white trash” in a 
frontier village in which social distinctions were consider- 
ably ambiguous, who brought up the rear. The aggregate 
cost of the flowers, which covered several lots in Polk’s 
fashionable new Burial Park before they were filched by 
furtive pickaninnies to be sold on the streets, would have 
seemed a princely fortune to Joe Brotherton in the days 
when “Lying” was prefixed to his name by way of desig- 
nation. He was described as a “picturesque pioneer” and 
a “gentleman of the old school” by beardless reporters 
who patterned their eulogies on their recent high school 
oratorical flights; persons who signed themselves “Old 
Settler,”’ “Boyhood Friend of the Deceased,” and “Brother 


T* principal reason I am anxious for Judgment Day 
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in Arms” swamped the “People’s Forum” with letters 
attesting their old age by their historical inaccuracies; and 
the forty thousand dollar a year editorial writer of a 
national syndicate of sensational tendencies, which had 
recently bought Polk’s oldest newspaper, capped the 
climax by wringing the hearts of his millions of readers by 
devoting his entire column to a highly colored legend in 
which Joe Brotherton symbolized all the virtues and the 
romance of the era of the covered wagon, painting a por- 
trait which made King Arthur, Lafayette, and Daniel 
Boone appear as stay-at-home milksops in comparison. 

Resolutions were passed on his death by every club in 
the city; ministers preached about him; local politicians 
in forthcoming campaigns referred to him as that “grand 
old citizen” whenever they wanted to be deafened with 
applause; and the “Polk Historical Society” went so far as 
to place a bronze plaque on the skyscraper which stands 
on the site of the double log cabin which was the only 
house on the farm Colonel Mullins gave Millie when he 
cut her off for eloping with Joe Brotherton. 

My mother, who was Millie’s best friend, used to say 
that the only reason Millie married Joe was that she 
couldn’t think of anything else to do to annoy her father. 


She was just fifteen and, as my father expressed it, 
“as pretty as a speckled pup.” An old daguerreotype 
which adorned my mother’s highboy showed her arrayed 
in a brocaded gown that would have done for a dowager, 
corkscrew curls carefully arranged about and above an oval 
face, long fingered hands, on which many gold rings were 
painstakingly reproduced, sedately folded in the billowy 
lap. The great dark eyes held a cloud of rebellion and 
the Cupid’s bow mouth looked as if it were ready to pout 
at the slightest provocation—the face of a beautiful, pam- 
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pered child, for all the hair dressing and grown up clothes 


and sedately folded hands. 


Although my mother always spoke of Millie Mullins 
—-she never deigned to add “Brotherton” —as a woman, 
she was only eighteen when three babies in as many years, 
“ealloping consumption,” and, as mother declared, “the 
exasperation of putting up with Joe Brotherton” brought 
her home to occupy the space beside her pioneer mother in 
that part of the Mullins’s private “burying ground” which 
a village wit once dubbed “Bluebeard’s Row,” referring to 
Colonel Mullins’s frequent and fatal marital exploits. 

You see, Colonel Mullins had ridden out to Texas from 
Virginia when too early and too constant preoccupation 
with old Bourbon and young brunettes had undermined a 
constitution that ancestors with a passion for intermarrying 
had rendered vulnerable. The westward journey was sug- 
gested by a Richmond physician who thought the outdoor 
life might prolong his young patient’s life for a “possible 
five years.” That Colonel Mullins lived to celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday, to bury four wives, and to read that 
Richmond physician’s obituary notices was a complete 
triumph for the Texas climate. 


Millie was the only child of Colonel Mullins’s first wife, 
a Richmond beauty who had loved the dashing young rake 
enough to return to the wilds of North Texas with him on 
his visit home in 45. What the journey—which included 
crossing the Red River in flood time and a narrow escape in 
its quicksands—failed to do in breaking the spirit and 
health of this girl who was trained to grace ballrooms 
and swoon gracefully, life in the one-room log cabin and 
“‘lean-to,” the one dwelling on the ten thousand acre tract 
of virgin land, which the little bride had pictured as a 
baronial estate, finished. Living just long enough to secure 
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the promise that the baby girl, Millicent Culpepper Whyte- 
Langford Mullins, should be sent back to Richmond in the 
care of the negro woman who had braved the Red River 
with her, the adventuresome beauty precipitated t'~ neces- 
sity of a “burying ground” on the ten thousand av.e tract. 

Colonel Mullins had kept his promise—to the delay 
of the spring planting—and on the return trip, perhaps 
diverted to hardier stock by the memory of certain terse 
suggestions of his embittered mother-in-law, had taken 
unto himself a Cherokee princess. 


Sometime during the years that Millie Mullins was 
learning to play the harpsichord, to embroider samplers, 
and to listen attentively and silently when her elders spoke, 
there drifted into the frontier village of Polk—-so called 
for the President who advocated the annexation of Texas 
to the United States—a make-shift wagon, drawn by a 
team of bony horses and driven by a weary little woman in 
a calico wrapper, while a shiftless, snuff-dipping individual 
by the name of Brotherton slept on the floor of the wagon 
bed and a brood of dirty, underfed brats tumbled over and 
around him, racked with malaria. 


With the most fertile farming land in the world his 
for the taking, Sam Brotherton “squatted” on a vacant lot 
that belonged to another man and eked out an existence 
running a wagon yard—sleeping in any convenient wagon 
all day and joining his family in a decrepit one-room shack 
at the back of the lot at night. Of the dirty underfed brats 
Joe was the dirtiest and the skinniest, his anemia causing 
him to grow up somewhat “simple.” This anemia may 
also have been responsible for the amazing hallucinations 
which Joe recounted as fact, to the immense enjoyment of 
his father’s patrons, which earned for him the nickname 
of “Lying Joe.” 
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At any rate when Colonel Mullins decided that a fron- 
tier town with a Cherokee princess for a chaperone was a 
safer place for Millie than Richmond during the Civil 
War, Lying Joe was considered, if not the town idiot, at 
least the town simpleton, the brunt of all the jokes, a 
synonym for stupidity. 

Had Lying Joe been a less conspicuous fool, Millie 
might have sulked in her father’s cabin for a time, goading 
the Cherokee princess to sullen hatred, and, when she had 
exhausted her ideas for tormenting her harassed father, 
married some husky young pioneer and forgotten all about 
the debonair Virginian, Philip, twice her age, who had 
caused all her heartaches. By so doing she might have 
lived at least fifty years longer, and Lying Joe would inevi- 
tably have lived and died the village fool, possibly ending 
his effortless career in the Potter’s Field instead of Polk’s 


fashionable Burial Park. 


As it was, Millie, spent, emotionally, by the parting 
with the dashing captain, the indulgent erandmother, and 
Richmond that had spoiled her so ‘hopelessly for bewhis- 
kered pioneers, a swashbuckling father, and a frontier 
town; and, physically, from the journey that was still not 
luxurious in 1860—made the fatal threat on the evening 
of her arrival in the ramshackle town with its motley 
population. 

“If you don’t take me back to Richmond and let me 
marry Hollinsworth—PlI—T’ll marry the most repulsive | 
creature in this hideous town—that—that creature at the 
wagon yards who told me such ghastly tales—I’ll marry 
him!” The smoldering rebellion in Millie’s eyes burst 
into a conflagration, anger destroying the last vestige of 
reason. 

For a moment, tense with impending tragedy, father 
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and daughter faced each other. In handling a mettlesome 
filly not yet used to the bridle, Colonel Mullins’s judgment 
was unerring, but life with a phlegmatic Cherokee princess 
had caused him to forget the diplomacy that was necessary 
in disciplining a high-strung Richmond-reared girl. His 
answer to the ridiculous threat was brief and to the point 
and none too chivalrously phrased. There were the snick- 
ering half-breed children and the enigmatic Cherokee 
princess as witnesses. 

Like a rearing filly, goaded with a whip, Millie gave a 
frenzied glance at her father, who was sitting down to 
a supper of greasy fresh pork and corn bread, at the flabby 
Cherokee princess in a grimy homespun one-piece dress, 
at the grinning urchins who were her half-brothers and 
sisters, at the unceiled log cabin furnished with what hard 
use had left of her mother’s rosewood furniture and heated 
by a “cord wood” fireplace that also served for a primitive 
oven, glanced back at her adamant father—and bolted. 

Of the horrors of that night in the black woods and 
her subsequent whirlwind courtship of the amazed but 
delighted Lying Joe, Millie never spoke. 

With dilated eyes and quivering nostrils she returned 
to her father’s cabin two days later and presented her 
mystified husband as if he had been a prince consort. 
The scene between Millie and Colonel Mullins went down 
in the unwritten history of Polk as the greatest battle of 
temper and wits ever witnessed. 

How bitterly Millie regretted her childish revenge dur- 
ing the three years of drudgery and squalor which pre- 
ceded her death may well be imagined, but not even my 
mother, who was her nearest neighbor and devoted friend, 
ever heard her utter one word of complaint. 

Lying Joe never attempted to raise more of a crop 
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than was actually necessary for their sustenance, the five 
hundred acre farm of “black waxy” land retaining its 
fruitless virginity while Lying Joe slept under the shade 
of a convenient pecan tree or joined the loafers to swap 
yarns at the wagon yard. After a brief period in which 
he showed his awe of his exquisite bride by always using 
‘“M’am” in addressing her he lapsed into indifferent accep- 
tance of this pearl in a sty, treating her exactly as he 
would have one of the heavy-eyed wenches who frequented 
the wagon yard. At times he displayed that streak of 
cruelty which is so often to be found in the mentally defi- 
cient—as when he disturbed Millie’s dying hours by 
reciting, with evident gratification, how he had pulled out 
his pocket knife and stuck it in the shoulder of the refrac- 
tory colt of Millie’s favorite mare. 


With Millie’s stricken eyes upon her, my mother had 
promised to care for the three little boys, Randolph, John 
Whyte, and Philip, as Millie had defiantly named the 
infant who had brought her nightmarish life to a close. 
Then—with the bloom steamed from her cheeks over an 
iron washpot, her tapering fingers reddened and bruised 
with ignominious toil, her curls falling tangled and un- 
kempt about her shrunken shoulders, Millie had closed 
the rebellious eyes on the cabin that was infinitely more 
barren than the one from which she had bolted, and had 
preceded the Cherokee princess to ““Bluebeard’s Row” by 
just three months. 


Whether Lying Joe felt any greater regret than any 
male feels for any change i in his domestic affairs i is doubt- 
ful. Joe cooked his own meals, planted a garden patch, 
and moved his whittling headquarters to the livery stable, 
and later to the First National Bank, to which the wagon 
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yard, in the process of Polk’s development, had given 
place. 


The boom in the ’90’s proved Joe’s first bonanza. He 
sold the farm for the magnificent sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars, forty thousand cash; divided twenty 
thousand between his sons; at a lawyer’s advice, bought up 
a number of desirable mortgages with the remaining 
twenty thousand dollars; and settled back to enjoy his 
Creesian wealth. By one of the vicissitudes of the boom the 
real estate company that had bought his farm failed, was 
unable to make further payments, and the land reverted 
to the owner. Quite content to return to the comfortable 
house which the president of the real estate company had 
put up for temporary headquarters, Joe once again napped 
under his favorite pecan tree like a latter-day Rip Van 
Winkle while the steady increase in the growth of the 
Southwest pushed the value of his farm up as the Texas 
sun accelerates the mercury in a thermometer on an August 
day. Not in a block the second time but piece by piece, 
lease by lease, Millie’s inheritance made Joe a power in 
Polk’s financial circles. The day came when he trium- 
phantly bought the handsome residence which had been 
the last Mrs. Mullins’s wedding gift, from Colonel Mul- 
lins’s fourteenth child, Lady Florence Mount-Stuart, who 
had enough century-old Mount-Stuart estates to keep up in 
England without bothering with a mere thirty-five year old 
one in Texas. 

Seated comfortably on the broad verandah of this brick 
residence, which was palatial in comparison with any habi- 
tat he had ever known, Joe’s fancy once more was brought 
into play and evolved an astonishingly convincing Brother- 
ton genealogy, which in time became accepted as fact 
through the agency of the ambitious women who had mar- 
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ried Joe’s sons—three as fine and successful men as ever 


lived. 
Although Joe fought the Civil War in his father’s 


wagon yard, he gradually became known as “Cap’n” and 
later as Colonel and was often referred to for information 
by the Daughters of the Confederacy—information which 
was at least satisfyingly thrilling if entirely unauthentic. 
The author of the epithet “Lying Joe” was long in his 
grave and the majority of the newcomers who had made 
of Polk the “Metropolis of the Southwest” had never heard 
the nickname. They pointed Joe out to visitors as “‘a very 
wealthy old gentleman, one of the founders of our splendid 
city.” 

Joe “got religion” late in life and came into further 
favor by building a wing to the First Baptist Church and 
giving a handsome gift to the new Baptist Hospital. All 
in all, Joe was considered a model citizen, mental deficiency 
not being as noticeable in an octogenarian as in a youth. 


Millie’s three sons were perhaps prejudiced by my 
mother’s bitterness, but even they came to be quite senti- 
mental about “the old gentleman ;” and his grandchildren 
who found him agreeably indulgent, told him often and 
loudly what “‘a good egg” they considered him. As his 
will was all that it should be, they have never been heard 
to retract this statement and their mourning was certainly 
eminently correct. 
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A LETTER 
"6 Richard Rolls to his friend, Captain Abel Wright* 
ind By RoBert GRAVES 
ion His is a question of identity 
ich Which I can’t answer. Abel, I’ll presume 
tie | On your good-nature asking you to help me. 
his | ‘ T hope you will, since you, too, are involved 
As deeply in the problem as myself. 
ade Who are we? Take down your old diary, please, 
ard | The one you kept in France, if you are you 
ery Who served in the Black Fusiliers with me; 
did That is again, of course, if I am I— 
This isn’t Descartes’ philosophic doubt 
But, as I say, a question of identity 
ther And practical enough.—Turn up the date 
and July the twenty-fourth, nineteen-sixteen. 
All | And read the entry there: 
ncy “Today I met 
h Meredith, transport-sergeant of the Second. 
; He told me that Dick Rolls had died of wounds. 
my I] found out Doctor Dunn and he confirms it; 
enti- Dunn says he wasn’t in much pain, he thinks.” 
dren Then the first draft of a verse-epitaph 
= Expounded later into a moving poem. 
; his 
fe “Death straddled on your bed: you groaned and tried 
sinly To stare him out, but in that death-stare, died.” 


Yes, died, poor fellow, the day he came of age. 
But then appeared a second Richard Rolls 
(Or that’s the view that the facts force on me) 
Showing Dick’s features to support his claim 
To rank and pay and friendship, Abel, with you. 
Then you acknowledged him as the old Dick, 
Despite all evidence to the contrary, 

Because, I think, you missed the dead too much. 





*The characters are fictitious; the setting is unhistorical. 
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You came up here to Wales to stay with him 

And I don’t know for sure, but I suspect 

That you were dead too, killed at the Rectangle 

One bloody morning of the same July, 

The time that something snapped and sent you Berserk: 
You ran across alone, with covering fire 

Of a single rifle, routing the Saxons out 

With bombs and yells and your wild eye; and stayed there 
In careless occupation of the trench 

For a full hour, reading, by all that’s mad, 

A book of pastoral poems! Then, they say, 

Then you walked slowly back and went to sleep 
Without reporting: that was the occasion, 

No doubt, they killed you: it was your substitute 
Strolled back and laid him down and woke as you 
Showing your features to support his claim 

To rank and pay and friendship, Abel, with me. 


So these two substitutes, yours and my own 
(Though that’s an Irish way of putting it, 

For the I now talking is an honest I 

Independent of the I’s now lost, 

And a live dog’s as good as a dead lion) — 

So, these two friends, the second of the series, 

Came up to Wales pretending a wild joy 

That they had cheated Death: they stayed together 
At the same house and ate and drank and laughed 
And wrote each other’s poems, much too lazy 

To write their own, and sat up every night 
Talking and smoking almost until dawn. 

Yes, they enjoyed life, but unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the past* 
They felt a sense of unreality 

In the proceedings—yes, that’s good, proceedings— 
It suggests ghosts. Well, then I want to ask you 
Whether it really happened. FEating, laughing, 
Sitting up late, writing each other’s verses— 

I might invent all that, but one thing happened 





*A reminiscence from Wordworth’s “Nutting.” 
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That seems too circumstantial for romance. 
Can you confirm it? Yet, even if you can 
What does that prove? for who are you? or I? 
Listen, it was a sunset. We were out 
Climbing the mountain eating blackberries; 
Late afternoon, the third week in September. 
The date’s important: it might prove my point, 
For unless Richard Rolls had really died, 
Could he have so recovered from his wounds 
As to go climbing less than two months later? 
And if it comes to that, what about you? 
How had you come on sick-leave from the Line? 
I don’t remember you as ill or wounded. 
Anyhow . . . we were eating blackberries 
By a wide field of tumbled boulderstones 
Hedged with oaks and nut-trees. Gradually 
A glamor spread about us, the low sun 
Making the field unreal as a stage 
Gilding our faces with heroic light; 
Then oaks and nut-boughs caught this golden flood 
Sending it back in a warm flare of green 
There was a mountain ash among the boulders 
But too full-clustered and symmetrical 
And highly colored to convince as real. 
We stopped blackberrying, and someone said 
(Was it lor you?), “{[t is good for us to be here.” 
The other said, “Let us build Tabernacles.” 
(In honor of a new Transfiguration; 
It was that sort of moment;) but instead 
I climbed up on the massive pulpit-stone, 
An old friend, but unreal with the rest, 
And prophesied—not indeed of the future, 
But declaimed poetry, and you climbed up too 
And prophesied. The next thing I remember 
Was a dragon scaly with fine-weather clouds 
Poised high above the sun, and the sun dwindling 
And then the second glory. 
You'll remember 
That we were not then easily impressed 
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With pyrotechnics whether God’s or Man’s. 

We had seen the sun rise daily, weeks on end, 
And watched the nightly rocket-shooting, varied 

With red and green, and livened with gun-fire 
And the loud single-bursting overgrown squib 
Thrown from the minen-werfer: and one night 
From a billet-window some ten miles away 

We had watched the French making a mass-attack 
At Notre Dame de Lorette, in a thunderstorm. 
That was a grand display of all the Arts, 

God’s, Man’s, the Devil’s: in the course of which, 
So lavishly the piece had been stage-managed, 

A Frenchman was struck dead by a meteorite! 
That was the sort of gala-show it was. 

But this Welsh sunset, what shall I say of it? 

It ended not at all as it begun, 

An influence rather than a spectacle 

Raised to a strange degree beyond all wonder. 
And I remember that we looked and found 

A region of the sky below the Dragon 

Where we could gaze behind all time and space 
And see, as it were, the color of pure thought, 
The texture of emptiness, and at that sight 

We came away, not daring to see more; 

Death was the price, we knew, of such perfection; 
And walking home ... . 
fell in with Captain Todd 

The Golf-Club Treasurer. He greeted us 

With “Did you see that splendid sunset, boys? 
Magnificent, was it not?” I wonder now, 

What writer could have done real justice to it 
Except of course my old friend Walter Pater? 
Ruskin perhaps? Yes, Ruskin might have done it. 

Well, did that happen, or am I just romancing? 
And then again one has to ask the question 

What happened after to that you and me? 

I have thought lately that they, too, got lost. 

My representative went out once more 

To France, and so did yours, and yours got killed, 
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Shot through the throat while bombing up a trench 
At Bullecourt; if not there, then at least 

On the thirteenth of July, nineteen-eighteen 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of Albert, 

When you took a rifle bullet through the skull 

Just after breakfast on a mad patrol. 

But still you kept up the same stale pretence 

As children do in nursery battle-games: 

“No, I’m not dead. Look, I’m not even wounded.” 
And I admit I followed your example, 

Though nothing much happened that time in France; 
I died at Hove after the Armistice, 

Pneumonia, with the doctor’s full consent. 

I think the / and you who then took over 

Rather forgot the part we used to play, 

We wrote and saw each other often enough 

And sent each other copies of new poems. 

But there was a constraint in all our dealings, 

A doubt, unformulated but quite heavy 

And not too well disguised. Something we guessed 
Arising from the War, and yet the War 

Was a forbidden ground of conversation. 

Now why, can you say why, short of accepting 

My substitution view? Then yesterday 

After five years of this relationship 

I found a relic of the second Richard, 

A pack-valise marked with his name and rank 

And a sunset started, most unlike the other, 

A pink-and-black depressing sort of show. 
Influenced by the Glasgow School of Art, 

It sent me off on a long train of thought 

And I began to feel badly confused 

Being accustomed to this newer self; 

I wondered whether you could reassure me. 

Now I have asked you, do you see my point? 

What I’m asking really isn’t “Who am I?” 

Or, “Who are you?” (you see my difficulty?) 
But a stage before that, how am I to put 
The question that I’m asking you to answer? 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR JAILS? 
By J. L. Griiin 


a es: dollars, five or thirty days in jail,” 


said the Judge to Gus at the conclusion of his 

trial for beating his wife. Gus had heard this 
before. He could not tell how often he had heard it. Gus 
was all right when he was sober; but when he got “‘lit up” 
on a bottle of “moon,” he had a habit of taking it out on 
his wife and children. Since he usually had no money 
to pay the fine, he went to jail. Here he recovered from 
that severe headache and in a day or two had lost that 
dark brown taste in his mouth. He lived fairly well at 
county expense, did little or no work, played cards with 
the others in the jail, and deteriorated physically and 
morally. 

While he was thus “laying out” his fine in jail, what 
was happening to his wife and children? His wife took 
in a few more washings; his children wore their old 
clothes and shoes a little longer; or kindly neighbors 
carried in needed groceries and cast-off clothing. Some- 
times his wife had to apply to the poor relief official for 
help. His children suffered disgrace, were kept out of 
school because their clothes were unfit, and gradually 
gravitated to lower levels of self-respect and morals. 

The case of Gus is typical, and the county and munici- 
pal jails, to which his class is usually sent, are a factor 
of very great importance in the penal system of the United 
States. In 1910, for instance, of the nearly half a million 
(479,787) of our population serving terms in prison, 94.2 
per cent. were confined in county or municipal jails or 


workhouses. And of this multitude—452,055 sentenced 
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in that year—over three-fourths were committed for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct. Only one other 
offense approached these in importance, and that was vag- 
rancy—98 per cent. of all vagrants sentenced being com- 
mitted to jails or workhouses. 

Having described the usual jail inmate in the person 
of the drunken Gus, have we thrown any light on the 
kind of person he is? Was he a normal personality who 
imbibed too freely and learned his lesson, or was he an 
abnormal personality who fell again and again because of 
his constitutional make-up? Fortunately, some recent 
studies throw some light on the personality of these jail 
prisoners. 


That a part of the inmates of jails are mentally abnor- 
mal is indicated by some studies which have been made 
of jailinmates. In a study of 17 jails in Wisconsin made 
in 1920, 16 per cent. of the inmates were found to be 
feeble-minded and 45 per cent. handicapped by some 
nervous abnormality. In the Milwaukee House of Cor- 
rection 50 per cent. of the inmates were abnormal men- 
tally: some were mentally defective (10 per cent.), others 
sub-normal but not definitely feeble-minded (11.5 per 
cent.), still others had psychopathic personalities (21 per 
cent.), while others were epileptic (2 per cent.), and 5.5 
per cent. were suffering from mental disease or deterior- 
ation. 

In the words of the report, “Eighty-three per cent. 
of those studied showed evidence of personality difficulties 
and character defects—were markedly emotional, un- 
stable, restless, impulsive, changeable, temperamental, 
and vacillating; or else were egocentric, indolent, selfish, 
lacking in regard for others, unappreciative, cruel; or 
were paranoid, had never received a ‘square deal’ in life, 
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were not appreciated by their associates or employers.” 


With such personalities is it any wonder that 53.5 
per cent. of the inmates had been arrested more than once 
while 27 per cent. of them had been arrested a great 
many times? “Repeaters with 12 and 15 sentences were 
common. Some had been sentenced as high as 25 or 30 
times.”’ 


In an earlier study of jail inmates in Virginia an even 
worse mental condition was found. One hundred prison- 
ers were selected at random from a list of 1,425 in the 
jails and were tested with the Binet-Simon scale. Half 
of these were whites and one-half negroes. In addition 
to the mental examinations, facts as to the family, personal 
history, social history, social acquirements, economic 
efficiency, and personal knowledge were obtained. Half 
of this hundred inmates was made up of drunks and half 
of criminals. All of these were jail repeaters. Fifty-eight 
per cent. of the “drunks” were classed as feeble-minded 
and 70 per cent. of the other criminals. Taking both 
together, 64 per cent. of them were feeble-minded. A 
study of their social history shows that their reactions to 
the social life of their respective communities reveal the 
impossibility ot their conforming to the standards of the 
group. 

Let us now look at some samples of these people. 
Here is a case of mental defect: 

E. W. was born of a neurasthenic father and normal mother. 
When E. W. was a young child his father committed suicide. 
As the boy grew older his mother noticed the same nervous 
peculiarities in him that his father had exhibited. Sometimes 
at the table he would stop eating, assume a far-away look, 
then his face would gradually lose all expression, and for 48 
hours thereafter he would be extremely nervous and become 


intensely irritated if anyone spoke to him. The boy attended 
public school until he was fourteen when he stopped to go 
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to work. His teachers said he gave little trouble but seemed 
incapable of learning, and could barely read and write when 
he left school. 

When about sixteen, E. W. began drinking, and as drink 
always accentuated his nervousness, making him fighting mad 
over the smallest trifle, he soon landed in jail. His mother 
married again and when his step-father tried to take him in 
hand the boy rebelled and left home. During the past eight 
years he has been in jail in Richmond and other cities a 
good many times, usually for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. 

E. W. tried job after job. Once he worked two years 
at a trade, but for some unascertained reason he quit and 
shifted to another place. Finally he started to work as an 
apprentice painter and learned his trade. He has never worked 
steadily since that time. Excellent opportunities have been 
thrown his way, but he has persistently refused to take advan- 
tage of them. During the three years of this study his record 
shows as many as fifteen commitments to one jail. 

His heredity, his school record, his personal and social 
history, together with his industrial history and the reactions 
of the Binet test lead us to believe that E. W. is a high grade 
moron. At present he is a burden on any community he 
chooses as his abiding place, and he will doubtless burden 
the State either in jail or other institutions the remainder of 
his life. Therefore, he should be taken in charge and put 
where he can be made to earn his own support. 


Next is a picture of how a psychopath acts in con- 
finement. The keeper describes him thus: 


“One of these fellows is just a plain crook. He is 
a good looking fellow and a good talker but I never saw 
anyone in my life so stuck on himself. He will talk you 
blind when he meets you. He will be crazy to tell you 
a lot of stuff proving to his mind that he should not have 
been put in isolation. He will appear clever and bright 
enough. Why, last week he imposed upon a sympathetic 
listener and made him believe the most wonderful stories 
you could ever imagine. Always wants to be in the 
limelight and unhappy unless he is on the front seat of 
notoriety.” When one went to see this man he was alert, 
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very responsive to inquiries, and had many excuses to 
offer for the offenses with which he was charged, earnestly 
asserting that he had never committed them and was being 
unjustly punished for them. Anyone who understands 
men could tell that there was something wrong with this 
man. ‘The doctor who examined him put it this way: 
‘The man is crooked all the time. Morally, he is spine- 
less and shameless. He never misses an opportunity of 
putting over a crooked deal. On the other hand, he is 
alert, obliging, a pleasant talker, and has mental acute- 
ness.” He added, “He is what is called a ‘psychopath’.” 
The third large class of inmates of the county jail are 
vagrants. A study made in Chicago a few years ago 
showed that two-thirds of one thousand cases of homeless 
men found there were either physically or mentally defec- 
tive. Fifteen per cent. of them were suffering from men- 
tal disorders and defects. Here are two cases of vagrants 
which throw light upon the kind of individuals they are: 


H. is a man who thinks that he is getting the worst of 
every deal he has with others. He says that at home he was 
imposed on by his people; so he left. He is always on the 
lookout for plots directed against him. If he is working along 
with others on a job and a bad piece of work falls his way, 
he concludes that it happened purposely. However, he is 
ready to gloat over favors. His best efforts are made to 
ingratiate himself with others. Whenever he leaves a place, 
he does so with bitterness in his heart. He usually keeps his 
grudge to himself. 

M. is a good worker but a transient. He behaves well 
when sober but he becomes quarrelsome when drunk. If he 
is not discharged because of a drunken scene, he usually quits 
voluntarily because he feels ashamed of himself. He argues 
a great deal when sober, but he has the ability to control 
himself. His periods of drunkenness last from a week to ten 
days and are staged whenever his finances will permit. Not 
infrequently he is arrested while drunk. 


Concerning the character of the vagrant a recent 
writer has said: “No single cause can be found to 
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explain how a man may be reduced to the status of a 
homeless, migratory, and casual laborer . . . . Unem- 
ployment and seasonal work disorganize the routine of 
life of the individual worker and destroy regular habits 
of work but at the same time thousands of boys and men 
moved by wanderlust are eager to escape the monotony 
of stable and settled existence. No matter how perfect 
a social and economic order may yet be devised, there 
will always remain certain ‘misfits,’ the industrially inade- 
quate, the unstable and egocentric, who will ever tend to 
conflict with constituted authority in industry, society, and 
government.” 

However, as the figures quoted above show, not all 
the jail inmates are feeble-minded or psychopaths. Some 
are victims of economic and social conditions. Here, for 
example, is a vagrant who could learn in school, who 
learned a trade, and who was fairly well informed on 
current events: 


Case No. 5. Forty-two years of age. His family history 
is not otherwise significant than that a sister died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. He attended school for several years. He was 
interested in his school work and progressed with average 
ability. He converses with fair intelligence on matters of 
current interest and retains his school knowledge fairly well. 
He worked steadily in a shoe factory until about twelve or 
fourteen years ago. At that time he was led to give up his 
job in the shoe factory and come to New York City, expecting 
to make more money as an employee of the street railway 
company. He worked for a few months at three or four dif- 
ferent jobs, but did not seem to be able to hold any of them. 
He then became ill and was laid up in a hospital for several 
weeks with typhoid fever. After he recovered he returned 
home and remained on the farm for a few months. When he 
felt stronger, he went to work as an assistant boss in a livery 
stable. Then he returned to a shoe factory, but was not able 
to hold his job for longer than five months; he does not know 
why, except that he felt weak and sick. Following this, he 
remained in the shoe factory town but did not do any work 
for a year. He then went to New York City again expecting 
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to go to work, but he spent another year in idleness living on 
money that he had saved up in former years. When his money 
gave out, he applied at a police station for lodging and was 
sentenced to a penitentiary for vagrancy. Since his release 
from the first penitentiary, he has walked about the country. 
Sometimes he works on farms, but says that he never seems 
able to collect the full amount of his wages. He does not 
correspond with his family. He has served a number of terms 
in penitentiaries for vagrancy. 


This man may have been somewhat mentally dis- 
ordered. The history of the case, however, does not 
show it. Here is a case of disorderly conduct by a girl 
who clearly was not mentally defective or mentally dis- 
eased but who was a victim of social circumstances: 


Ida J. was brought to Waverley House by a detective as a 
missing person. Age 16 years,5 months. Born in New York. 
Father born in Germany; mother in Ireland. The latter died 
of tuberculosis eleven years ago; and the father, aged 49, is 
in an advanced stage of the same disease. He is intelligent, 
well educated, of good habits. He has been strict with his 
children, has a quick temper, and is capable of bitterness, 
which qualities doubtless, make him hard to live with. 

Two years ago an older brother ran away from home 
because he resented his father’s discipline, went West by 
“hopping freights” and is now serving a two years’ term for 
larceny in a Missouri prison. An older sister is industrious 
and respectable. 

Most of Ida’s life to the age of 12 was spent in Roman 
Catholic institutions. When she came out, she was wild and 
much preferred playing rough street games with her brother 
to helping with household tasks. She graduated from gram- 
mar school, was promoted in all grades and attended high 
school for two months. She found the confinement of school 
very irksome and was glad to leave. She worked for two 
months in a day nursery but was not satisfactory. When 15 
she was seduced under promise of marriage. There was a 
quarrel, and after a month her lover left her to marry a girl 
whom he had previously ruined. This experience added to 
Ida’s bitterness. She continued to chafe against home restric- 
tions and early in the winter of 1916, following a quarrel, 
she ran away from home, going to live with a girl known to 
her to be a prostitute, who agreed to give her the instruction 
necessary to start her in a similar career. After three weeks 
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n of street life, when she sometimes earned $25 a night, she 
y decided to go back to her home. There she was met by blows 
is from her father and taunts from her sister which so angered 
e her that she recklessly returned to prostitution and later went 
y to live with a man. Her father sent out a general alarm. She 


s was located within a week and brought to Waverley House. 





. The summary of the mental examination notes that Ida’s 
as mental habits have been so well established that she should be 
able to cope satisfactorily with the ordinary demands of life. 
: She has judgment and may show good insight into situations 
‘i if not blinded by stubbornness. It is evident that she cannot 
rt be successfully driven, and that had probably been the method 
‘] most commonly employed at home. She is hard, resentful, 
and bitter. It seems likely that her affection has never been 
> CF really aroused, and thus the most hopeful way of modifying 
her attitude has been neglected. Repression is such a prom- 
inent characteristic that it is reasonable to hold this trait 
a | responsible in a high degree for the girl’s perverted emotional 
k. outlets. 
ed Physically, the girl was anaemic and had a sub-acute 
is | pelvic inflammation, which improved under treatment. The 
at, Complement Fixation test for gonorrhea and smears was 
jis | reported doubtful. 
38, ; Her father, realizing his inability to control her, wished 
to have her committed to an institution; but it was believed 
ne that such a disposition would but augment her hardness, and 
by | recommendation was made that she be sent to the Waverley 
or | House Farm, where her love for activity and freedom could 
us be wholesomely gratified, where a sense of personal responsi- 
bility might be fostered, where in various natural ways, 
an emotional energy could be expended, and where her physical 
nd condition could be improved. Her father was easily influenced 
er to agree to this disposition, which has been most successful 
mn | to date. Whether the marked change, physically, as well as 
gh in disposition and in general mental attitude, will persist when 
ol she is later returned to the city is, of course, a question which 
wo time must answer; but this experiment has made a valuable 
15 contribution to our understanding of the girl, has confirmed 
ee splendidly the findings of the mental examination and has 
ie strengthened our hold on her. 
0 
ic- Of such people the great majority of those sentenced 
* to jails and workhouses are composed. In most of the 
on | jails there is very little work to do. Idleness causes them 
ks 


to deteriorate physically while the association in idleness 
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with all kinds of people whom they find there leads to 
moral deterioration. There is no uplifting influence in 
these institutions, not even the influence of labor to occupy 
their hands and thoughts. One cannot conceive of a 
system better devised to degrade and destroy any good 
impulse than these jails. They do not even deter from 
crime. 


Two dominant ideas seem to be back of the practice 
of sentencing people to jails. One is the retributive idea 
of punishment for offenses. The other is that such pun- 
ishment deters the person thus sentenced from repeating 
the crime and serves as an example to those outside. The 
first idea is barbarous, a survival from the instinctive reac- 
tions of society to social offenses while the second is abso- 
lutely futile, as experience has shown. 


Moreover, in many cases the physical condition of the 
jails is a disgrace to modern civilization. In many of 
them the farmers would not think of keeping their domes- 
tic animals, and yet we incarcerate in them human beings. 
A man who for many years was inspector of prisons for 
the United States government, describes the city jail in 
a certain city in this country as “another Black Hole of 
Calcutta.” It has not a single modern up-to-date feature; 
the cells are narrow and dark and are equipped with 
canvas hammocks. From one end of the jail to the other 
there is not one piece of bedding or one bit of furniture. 
Leaky plumbing made of the floors a foul mess. In one 
jail as many as six prisoners were often placed in a cell 
made to accommodate two. 

That the jails in many parts of the country are sources 


of disease and contagion is without question. Says Fish- 
man concerning a jail in the eastern part of the country: 
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I saw a prisoner with the worst case of syphilis that I 
have ever seen, and I have seen many hundreds of them in the 
penal institutions throughout the country. Part of his tongue 
was gone, and his mouth was literally half eaten away. Not- 
withstanding these facts, he was walking around in the inside 
corridor with all the other prisoners, using the same drinking 
glass, the same tub, and the same toilet, and sleeping in a 
bed that had been used dozens of times before him and would 
be used dozens of times more by healthy prisoners after he 
left. The jailer knew no distinction; a prisoner was only a 
prisoner, and that was all there was to it. As at present con- 
ducted, this could well be the motto of the vast majority of 
jailers in the United States. 

These are but samples of conditions to be found in 
many parts of the country. If half the things that have 
been told of jails are true, they are disgraces to our civil- 
ization. 

How shall we handle in a more humane and effective 
way our petty criminals? 

Let us look at the matter from a sensible standpoint. 
What should be the purpose of our treatment of the delin- 
quent? Is it not to secure society from his delinquencies 
and if possible to turn his footsteps into new paths so that 
he may return to society? If attention to these purposes 
should be the inspiration of our treatment of delinquents, 
then it matters not whether we make the distinction made 
by our common law between felonies and misdemeanors. 
What we must consider is the question as to why these 
people are delinquents. If they break our laws and en- 
danger society because of personal characteristics which 
they cannot help, is it not plain common sense that our 
treatment of them, whether they have committed a fel- 
ony or a misdemeanor, should be based upon that fact? 
If, on the other hand, they are victims of circumstances, 
should not our treatment be dictated by that fact? In 
other words, our treatment must be suggested by a knowl- 
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edge of what the criminal is in his physical and mental 
make-up, what are his habits, and what are the circum- 
stances among which he has lived. Is not the first thing 
necessary, then, in any rational program for the treat- 
ment of the delinquent, to find out these facts about him? 


Some machinery should be set up by which we can 
ascertain the facts about the physical and mental condition 
.of the jail inmates and the history of their past. When 
we throw defective and mentally handicapped delinquents 
into jail, and when our only method of treating those who 
are mentally sound but who are the victims of poor -hhome 
life or bad social and economic conditions, is to sentence 
them to jail for a few weeks or a few months, without 
knowing anything about them, turn them out again to 
repeat the process again and again,—we are not following 
the dictates of either science or common sense. To stop 
this foolish and wasteful practice, we must provide a 
method of studying these people to ascertain what makes 
them delinquent and then treat them accordingly. The 
courts of all the larger cities should have available medi- 
cal, psychological, and social service advisers to aid the 
judge in knowing the character and history of the people 
with whom he is dealing. A number of the courts in 
our larger cities already have such assistance. In the 
courts of the more rural communities the State might well 
provide for physical, mental, and social examinations of 
prisoners who have been cast into jail again and again. 
Such inveterate repeaters the jail will only harm. The 
states which have psychiatric institutes could easily pro- 
vide the expert for the examination of these cases, or 
an alienist from one of the hospitals for the insane could 
give the mental examination. 


If these jail repeaters are found to be mentally abnor- 
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mal, they should then be sent to the institutions which 
their cases call for. If they are insane or psychopathic, 
they should be treated as such. If they are feeble-minded, 
they should be sent to a colony for the care of such people. 
If they are sound-minded vagrants or “drunks” or dis- 
orderly persons, they should be sent to a state farm where 
they can be held until they have learned to work and can 
more safely be let out to follow useful occupations. 


For others who need not go to any special institution, 
the plan should be introduced of allowing them to pay 
a fine on the installment plan; or, if they are not repeaters, 
they might be put on probation with warning by the 
judge and with careful follow-up by an efficient probation 
oficial. In the absence of careful separation of the vari- 
ous classes now committed to the jails on the plan pro- 
posed above, the best system is a farm colony such as is 
found in Indiana; at Lorton, Virginia, for the District of 
Columbia prisoners; and in the workhouse on the Munici- 
pal Farm at Cleveland, Ohio. In these institutions, 
instead of idling away their time at the expense of the 
taxpayers, the inmates earn their way. Every state 
should have one farm colony to which these jail prisoners 
are sent. Indiana has found that she can empty her jails 
of all prisoners sentenced over thirty days and keep the 
jails as places of detention for those awaiting trial and 
for witnesses who cannot be let out on bail. In this case 
the evils of idleness, vice, and physical and mental demor- 
alization are done away with. The vagrants who are 
afflicted with an habitual aversion to work flee the state 
because they know that they will have to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Hard Labor on the farm if they are 
arrested. 
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The one other thing needful for these petty offenders 
where these colonies exist is the indeterminate sentence. 
Until these people can be sept in an institution where 
they can be taught to work and learn a trade, very little 
of permanent value can be accomplished in their rehabili- 
tation. While some of them on the state farm should, in 
an ideal system, be in epileptic colonies, institutions for 
the insane, psychopaths, or feeble-minded, in the simple 
life of a farm colony they are less out of place than in 
jails or prisons. Under an indeterminate sentence they 
would not be turned out soon to repeat their delinquencies. 
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THE AUTHORS IN THIS ISSUE 


Witt James, a bona fide cowboy, is the author of Cowboys, North 
and South, a group of stories, written—as is the one in this issue of 
the Review—-in the ungrammatical but vivid language of the cow 
camp. A new book of his will be published this fall. 

ConrabD AIKEN, author of The Pilgrimage of Festus and other books, 
is one of the most original and interesting of the younger American 
poets. He was born in Savannah, Georgia, but now lives in England. 
A volume of his poems will appear in October. 

Emory Houioway, professor of English in Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, is the editor and compiler of The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman, and is now writing what will probably be the definitive 
biography of Whitman. He was at one time a member of the faculty 
of the University of Texas. 

ALBERT EpMUND TROMBLY, also ‘formerly of the University of Texas, 
is professor of Romance languages at the University of Missouri. He 
is the author of several books of poems. 

PauL GREEN, assistant professor of philosophy in the University of 
North Carolina, is the editor of The Reviewer. He is the author of 
“The No-Count Boy,” a production of which by members of the Dalias 
Little Theater won the David Belasco prize in the Little Theater tourna- 
ment, held recently in New York. 

JosepH AUSLANDER’S first volume of poems, Sunrise Trumpets, was 
received as enthusiastically as any book of verse published in America 
last year. His sonnet sequence, “Fata Morgana,” won the Blindman 
Prize of the Poetry Society of South Carolina in 1924. 

WiLLarpD JoHNSON, who begins our series of articles on Cities of the 
Southwest, is the editor of The Laughing Horse, a literary magazine 
published in Santa Fe. 

Isaac W. WanbE, associate editor of The Buccaneer, was graduated 
from Southern Methodist University last month. The play, “Spring 
Harvest,” won a prize offered by the Texas Intercollegiate Press Asso- 
ciation this year, and another of his poems, “Blue Norther,” was re- 
cently selected as the best poem submitted in a contest open to any 
American undergraduate. 

EveLtyn Dewey MILuer (Mrs. Alfred Wright Pierce) is the daughter 
of Judge Barry Miller, lieutenant-governor of Texas. She was until 
recently a resident of Dallas, and although the characters and events 
of her story are fictitious, we suspect that Polk is Dallas. 

Ropert Graves, English poet and critic, wrote some of the finest 
poems of the World War. He is the author of Fairies and Fusiliers 
and other books. His new volume of prose, The Meaning of Dreams, 
includes the article on “Poetic ‘Control’ by Spirits,” which was first 
printed in the April number of the Review. 

J. L. GiLuin is professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin 
and is the author of Poverty and Dependency. He has been prominent 
in sociological work for a number of years. 
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The Sewanee Review 
QUARTERLY 


Epitep spy Georce HERBERT CLARKE 


OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has steadily and consist- 

ently maintained its policy, announced in the first issue, of being 

a serious literary and critical journal. Avoiding all temptation 

to court wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, it has 

ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary essay and the critical 
review. 

The magazine has contributed its share towards helping to encour- 
age and develop independence of thought, to mould public opinion, to 
raise the standards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the Southern people. 
Though not unnaturally a large majority of the contributors have come 
from the colleges, The Review has not been merely an academic organ, 
but has covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to approach these 
subjects in a dignified manner, free from prejudice and undue partisan- 
ship. 

The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of the Faculties 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, but has no official 
connection with the University. 
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